


















































for Albany to produce BETTER and BETTER 
FELTS year after year? 


A THE FIRST FACTOR is designing. . . minute attention 

to analyzing the requirements before a single inch is woven. The 
result is not a standard felt “doctored up” to approximate the 
needs, but an individual design developed for an individual position. 


I A THE SECOND FACTOR is wool. Albany is more than particular in 
selecting the proper qualities and has its wool buyers searching the markets 
of the world to meet the Designing Department’s exacting specifications. 


y THE THIRD FACTOR is the blending of the wool and the spinning. Nowhere 


are scientific methods and control more important. It is astonishing to see the 
improvement which often comes from giving this factor painstaking care. 


MATHE FOURTH FACTOR is the weave. Porosity, finish, strength —all 


must be taken into consideration, and the right weave selected to do the 
f work properly. 


THE FIETH FACTOR is finishing. Experienced und capable 


finishers with years of training give the felt the final touch so 
necessary for its success. 


Paper 


Machine Albany NEVER LETS UP_ 


Felts and Jackets always seeking improvements through 
Tailor-made research, better machinery, modern 
from the World’s methods. That is why ALBANY FELTS 


Choicest Wools are leaders in their field, steadily grow- 
ing in favor— 
by 


Albany Felt Company Constantly 
ALBANY, N. Y. Better 





Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry is published once a month—except in April, when publication is semi-monthly—at 71 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. Subscription: U. 8. 
and Canada, $4.00: other countries, $5.00. Entered as second class matter May 20, 1927, at the Postoffice at Seattle, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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atiooo f.p.m 
with 
BELOIT 


-‘Rubber- 
Covered 


Suction 
Rolls 


A recent report shows felt life of 5 months at speeds up to 1000 f.p.m., 
as against 5 to 6 weeks’ life at lower speeds attained before instal- 
lation of rubber-covered suction press ... Write for facts. 


The Beloit Way . | ‘i _sw&BLOIT IRON WORKS 
is the Modern Way | reel BELOIT, WIS., U. S. A. 
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“BUY AMERICAN” 


PACIFIC.PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


bs 
\ 


...a Wave of nationalism sweeps the land 


( NOT AN INSPIRATION of the moment, but the 
accumulating sentiment of months and years, is the 
| “Buy American” idea which sprang into new vigor 
as the year drew to a close. 


Such a movement has its nucleus in the World War. 
It is the final blossoming of seeds sown in a past decade, 
seeds that have developed into a wilderness of foreign 
entaglements, of disappointments, of waning faith in 
theoretical platitudes of international fellowship, of 
wrangling over debt settlements. It is the bursting 
of a chimerical bubble of commerce abroad, the defla- 
tion of magnanimous ideas of foreign trade, a foreign 
trade which rushed to dizzy statistical heights purely 
through the fortunes and misfortunes of war. 

Rebuffed abroad, termed a boob and a Shylock, at- 
tacked in his domestic market by a flood of goods 
riding in on a tide of debased foreign monies, John 
Citizen has been turning to introspection, to reviewing 
the opportunities within his own land, to a recapitula- 
tion of the punishments dealt out with foreign entangle- 
ments. He has developed now the acute stages of a 
nausea for things foreign. “Buy American” comes op- 
portunely as a breath of cool fresh air. John Citizen 
opens wide his lungs and breathes deep of the refresh- 
ing draught. 

It clears his head. He sees with new significance the 
calculated logic, the wisdom, of a hitherto intangible 

\ hat has now suddenly been dramatized with a terse 
| slogan. “Buy American.” He turns the phrase over 
‘in his mind. “Buy American!” He experiments with 

it audibly, softly, a little uncertainty. “BUY AMER- 
ICAN!!” He shouts. 

“Buy American!” The full meaning has struck home. 
He sees about him the nation’s 12,000,000 unemployed, 
and he associates with that unemployment the importa- 
tion of goods from foreign lands. He realizes that had 
those goods been produced at home, his neighbor, and 
not some unknown foreigner, would have a job, that 
his neighbor would have some wages to spend, where- 
with to keep other neighbors in jobs. He realizes that 
when he and his neighbors are in jobs, not when the 
statistics of foreign trade are high, then it is that pros- 
perity rules in the land. 

John Citizen is sold on the idea. He sees a chance 
to help himself. He begins to look at the backs and 
the bottoms of articles to discover that familiar “Made 


in U.S.A.” which hitherto had held but empty meaning 


for him. He refuses merchandise that bears the label 
of foreign origin and takes to task the store manager 
for his disloyalty, volunteering to that individual the 





wisdom of patronizing home industries. He talks to 
his wife and she is quick to see, becoming at once 
a even more ardent crusader and instilling fear of loss 
of custom in the heart of the shopkeeper who knows 
the sentry of the purse strings. 

“Buy American!” He reads it in the papers. Some 
have taken up the cry. They exhort him with many 
column inches, with many quotes from this eminent 
dignitary and that. In particular, that greatest of 
American chains, the William Randolph Hearst papers, 
wave before him the flag of patriotism. 

The by now inquiring mind of John Citizen, made 
fully conscious of the real significance of the “Made 
in America” label, inquires of his daily newspaper 
publisher the source of his chief raw material, news 
print. He receives, instead of direct reply, a more vig- 
orous waving of the flag. 

There are some blessings falling to the inquiring 
mind. Puzzled, John Citizen repairs to the archives 
of statistics to satisfy his mind on the origin of Amer- 
ica’s paper. And it is at this point that he discovers 
that sometimes patriotism is for revenue only. 

John Citizen discovers that if he could but apply the 
“Buy American” idea to the paper industry he could 
do more than any other one thing to put his 12,000,- 
000 now idle neighbors back on the payroll. He dis- 
covers that of all the commodities imported into the 
United States, which are competitively produced in 
the United States, pulp and paper ranks far above in 
volume and value. It becomes difficult for him to 
understand why, with 12,000,000 American citizens idle, 
nearly $200,000,000 worth of pulp and paper items 
should come in from abroad and deprive his neigh- 
bors of jobs. 


He discovers, in his search through the statistics of 
the Department of Commerce, the Census of Manufac- 
tures, the News Print Service Bureau, and other au- 
thorities, some rather serious lapses in the perfection 
of the “Buy American” idea when it comes to the press 
of the nation. His summarized data for the year 1931 
is shown in the appended table: 

Why this condition of affairs should exist John Citi- 
zen learns further when he chances upon a little pam- 
phlet entitled “American Direct Investments in Foreign 
Countries”, issued by the Department of Commerce in 
1931. He finds there the statement: 


“Nearly $279,000,000 (exclusive of holdings of the 
bonds of Canadian-controlled corporations) of American 
capital has been invested in the paper and pulp industry 
in Canada and Newfoundland. 

“The investment in the pulp and paper industry of 
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UNITED STATES PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY—1931 


Total U. S. Paper Production 
Total U. S. Paper Consumption 


AMOUNT 
9,381,000 


VALUE 
$63 1,106,000 





Total U. S. Wood Pulp Production 


11,403,000 
4,409,000 


756,732,000 
156,175,000 





Total U. S. Wood Pulp Imports 


1,596,000 





Total U. S. Wood Pulp Consumption 


60,987,000 


6,005,000 217,162,000 





Total U. S. Newsprint Production 


1,204,000 








Total U. S. Newsprint Imports - 
Total U. S. Newsprint Consumption 


63,687,000 
112,170,000 
175,857,000 


2,067,000 
3,271,000* 


Total U. S. Imports of other grades of paper and 


manufacturers 





Total U. S. Imports Pulp Wood 


...-.. 13,456,000 





1,022,000 





Total Value of U. S. Imports of Paper, Wood 
Pulp and Pulpwood 





*Without allowance for a small export. 


Canada at first only supplemented American production, 
but now Canada is our chief source of supply for news- 
print paper. Over half the newsprint used in the United 
States is Canadian, and probably half the Canadian news- 
print industry is controlled by American capital.” 


Still puzzled a bit on the “why” of such extreme 
dependence upon outside sources for a commodity used 
at home and so necessary to modern life, John Citizen 
finds explanation in the following passage from the 
same pamphlet: 

“In 1911, about the time when the tariff reciprocity be- 
tween the two countries was being discussed, the United 
States placed standard newsprint on the free list. In the 
same year, three new American paper and pulp properties 


were acquired in Canada, the largest number up to that 
time.” 


However, this much does not account for the com- 
plete picture. In breaking down the import statistics 
he learns that in 1931 Europe landed 150,000 tons of 
newsprint in the United States, or enough to keep a 
500-ton daily capacity mill busy the year ’round. Also, 
Europe sent in more than 1,000,000 tons of wood pulp, 
or enough to keep busy for the full year mills having a 
combined daily capacity of 3300 tons. 


Assuming average investments in this European mill 
capacity John Citizen deducts that at least another 
$75,000,000 has been invested in foreign tonnage to 
supply the American market. Not American money 
this time, but nevertheless investment that would have 
been made in America had the “Buy American” princi- 
ple been applied. 


To have built in America plants worth $350,000,000, 
John Citizen concludes, would have provided jobs for 
untold thousands of his neighbors. It would have em- 
ployed these thousands of neighbors directly on the 
job of construction. But, is that all? No! He rea- 
sons that necessary to the erection of these plants were 
such items as cement, brick, steel, glass, machinery, 
engineering, all of which would in turn provide more 
jobs for other neighbors. Back of them, in turn, would 
be other workers engaged in mining the ores to make 
the steel, fabricating the steel to make the machinery, 
mining the coal to ie the smelters, operating the rail- 
roads and ships. .. . 

Suddenly there is revealed to the inquiring mind of 
John Citizen a great wide avenue of job opportunities 
down which his 12,000,000 neighbors could march to 


useful employment in doing the countless number of © 


jobs that are bound up with the production of Amer- 


11,211,000 





__..... $197,824,000 


ica’s annual consumption of more than eleven millions 
of tons of paper annually. Here is a key, a big wheel 
in the clockwork of industrial life, a main spring of 
activity which sets in motion myriads of other smaller 
wheels, each of which is geared to, and makes go 
ga those final little wheels which are known. as 
jobs. 


“Buy American!” John Citizen repeats to himself as 
he scans his daily paper. “Buy American!” He asks 
himself, “Is that patriotism for revenue only?” 





“BUY AMERICAN” SERVES A PURPOSE 


There is no denying, however, the ravages depreciated 
currencies are causing. The pointed suggestion is made 
that this situation had better be cured by a law regu- 
lating tariff duties on the basis of exchange than by any 
attempted boycott of imports. Assuming tariffs were 
right when adopted, remedying the discrepancies in ex- 
change would restore the status quo. 

—The Business Week, Dec. 28, 1932. 


In a brief article commenting on, and doubting the 
efficacy of, the “Buy American” movement which is 
right now sweeping the country, The Business Week 
inserts the above quoted paragraph. 

PACIFIC PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY agrees 
with THE BUSINESS WEEK that the “Buy Amer- 
ican” crusade is not an end in itself. -There would be 
no need for such a crusade, no fertile ground upon 
which to grow, if the normal protective tariff were func- 
tioning. It is necessary that our tariff laws be so writ- 
ten as to provide for protection of American high stan- 
dards of living, written in the interest of producers, 
manufacturers, workers IN THIS COUNTRY, instead 
of from the standpoint of importers. 


During a prolonged period of world-wide depreci- 
ated monies, with our own nation remaining on the 
gold standard, the normal protective tariff is not func- 
tioning. 

But, the “ravages” of this breakdown are not fully 
realized by the public at large. Under the circum- 
stances the “Buy American” movement serves a dis- 
tinctly. useful purpose in developing public sentiment. 


The imperative need is that Congress enact a currency 
equalization measure promptly, before it is too late. 
If the “Buy American” crusade arouses a public senti- 
ment that will move a dilatory Congress to prompt 
action on the currency measure, then “Buy American” 
will have served a useful purpose. 
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WHEN harassed industries attempted last 
Spring to secure from Congress some emergency 
relief from the destructive foreign competition 
made possible in the domestic market by a whole- 
sale debasement of currency in the majority of the 
world’s great commercial powers the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association took a definite 
stand against legislation which was designed to re- 
store normal competitive conditions by imposing a 
countervailing duty equal to the degree of depre- 
ciation of the individual foreign money. 

No other single influence was so destructive to 
the chances of currency equalization legislation as 
the veto of the daily press, as voiced by the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association. On every 
hand, at every turn, the old refrain of despair was 
heard, “There isn’t a chance with this bill. The 
press is against it. They’ll kill anything that might 
put a nickel on newsprint.” 

Why this fear? Why this imputed omnipotence 
of the press, the great daily press, the pure and 
righteous press, the uncommercialized press, the 
voice of the people? The answer is not found in 
heaven, but on earth. The answer is in the me- 
chanics of the thing. The press is the mirror in 
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MANY PUBLISHERS NOW SUPPORTING CURRENCY EQUALIZATION 






which the people see their chosen legislators. It is 
within the power of the press to make that reflection 
bright or tarnished as selfish necessity may indicate. 
And brave and rare indeed is that Senator or Rep- 
resentative who can buck a three-shell game like 
that and beat it. 

However, the recent turn of events, wherein 
publisher after publisher has actually turned to the 
support of currency equalization, indicates the re- 
incarnation of that old proverb wherein it is said 
that “with learning comes wisdom.” The facts are 
that if the American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation is again to attempt obstruction of a cur- 
rency equalization bill it will do so only as a skele- 
ton organization not at all representative of the 
entire rank and file of publishers. Those publish- 
ers who have “deserted” the Association’s ranks 
on the depreciated currency question, and who 
now campaign in front page columns for passage 
of an equalization bill, explain their reversal in a 
realization that they have weighed the small sav- 
ings of cheaper newsprint against the very heavy 
losses in advertising which have come about through 
general stagnation of business which depreciated 


foreign currency competition has imposed upon 
American business. 











WasHInNcTon, D. C., May 11, 1932. 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
House of Representatives. 
GENTLEMEN: I understand that you are to have a 


hearing tomorrow on H. R. 8688 and other bills of a 
similar nature. 


The American Newspaper Publishers Association. for 
which I am attorney, has instructed me to advise you 
of its opposition to these measures. 


For many years, newsprint paper and its component 
elements have been on the free list. The production 
of newsprint paper in the United States is insufficient 
to meet the demands of publishers of this country for 
their uses and production of newsprint, by reason of 
the diminishing supply of raw materials, has been con- 
stantly decreasing over the last two generations, so 
that to-day less than 40 per cent of American require- 
ments are produced in the United States. 


A recent report of the Tariff Commission indicated 
that the depreciated currencies abroad had had little 
effect on the competitive situation insofar as the com- 
ponent elements of newsprint paper are concerned, 
particularly pulp and pulpwood,and, in so far as the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association knows, 
depreciated currencies have had no effect whatsoever 
on the prices of the products which are imported 
either for the manufacture of newspapers or for the 
manufacture of newsprint paper, which, in tare, goes 
into the manufacture of newspapers. 

The membership of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association is made up of publishers of daily 
newspapers in the United States whose publications 
are printed in practically every state. 

Very truly yours, 
ELIsHa HANSON, 
Attorney for American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 


Reprinted from the record of the hearings before the Committee 
on Ways and Means, May 17, 1932. 





SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, January 11, 1932. 
Mr. EvisHA HANSON, 
Attorney for American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 

DeaR Mr. HANSON: We reprint in parallel column a 
letter of which you appear to be the author. 

We assume, in addressing you, as attorney, that we 
are addressing the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 

With respect to the report of the Tariff Commis- 
sion to which you refer, may we suggest that this 
report covered a period during which a wholesale con- 
dition of depreciated monies had been operative only 
a short time? Do you, at this much later date, coin- 
cide with the observations of the Commission? You 
are aware, of course, of the data made public by the 
Collector of Customs which indicates quite forcefully 
the damage done to domestic industries by depreciated 
currency competition? 

Today, eight months after your letter was written, 
it is self evident that the complexion of a large num- 
ber of individual publishers has materially changed. 
We find many of them now vigorously campaigning 
for federal legislation which will equalize, in the do- 
mestic market, the unfair competition imposed upon 
United States industry by the debased monies of 
foreign nations. Under the circumstances, unless 
your association has since reversed its stand of op- 
position as expressed in your letter, the organization 
can not now be assumed to be adequately repre- 
sentative of the nation’s daily press. 

Is it not clear that a prosperous national press de- 
pends rather upon a stabilized domestic industrial 
structure than on a cheap source of newsprint? 


Very truly yours, 


MILLER FREEMAN, 
Publisher of Pacific Pulp € Paper Industry. 
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?-DO WE NEED 


@ The paper industry certainly does need a scrap 
pile for its used machinery. The temptation to all 
of us to purchase a piece of rebuilt equipment, at 
attractive prices, is stronger today than ever. 


q@ Each individual in our industry for generations 
has acquired this by seeking some trifling saving on 
every piece of equipment that he replaced or dis- 
carded, to his own ultimate disadvantage, for all of 
it is only ammunition for some competitor. 


@ Possibly our paper machinery manufacturers are 
not as aggressive on this point as they should be. 
The automobile people, gas stove, washing machine, 
} vacuum cleaner, refrigerator manufacturers all take 
back, at a reasonable allowance, the piece of ma- 
chinery that has been replaced and then see that it 
gets into the hands of the scrap metal dealer, after 
. using a sledge hammer to good advantage. 


@ If the machinery manufacturers would only adopt 
a policy of this kind, they would attract to the scrap 
pile a large quantity of machinery which otherwise 
is picked up, rebuilt and sold in competition to their 
new and better product. 

7 


@I firmly believe that the actual scrapping of 
equipment, which would preclude the possibility of 
repurchase, and use in the manufacture of low cost 
inferior grade paper, would be of decided benefit to 
the paper industry. 

® 


@ Does the paper industry need a scrap pile? I 
most certainly think it does. Not only do many of 
our outworn and obsolete machines need scrapping, 
but some of our older and experienced executives 
who can not adjust themselves to the newer condi- 
tions also should be put on the scrap heap. 


@ Many of us are trying to hold onto old methods 
which have been successful in their day, but their 
day is gone forever. A new found honesty and 
confidence must be developed which will probably 
come in time. The technologists have waved the 
red flag before us and it is going to take the world’s 
best brains combined with common sense to bring 
about the stabilization of our existence. 


@ There is undoubtedly a great need for a scrap 
pile in the paper industry and probably a like state- 
ment could be made of almost any manufacturing 
business, at least, in our country at the present time. 


@ To accomplish any such proposed scrap pile in 
the paper industry, however, would we believe, take 
more funds than could possibly be accumulated from 

those interested. In other words, we believe theo- 
\ retically the idea is a good one, but practically, it is 
impossible to carry out. 


* 
@ Your inquiry opens a fertile field for discussion. 


Is the paper industry to stand still, to run 
along in defeat, using yesterday’s machinery, 
aware of progress but not daring to avail itself 
of it? Has this depression made necessary a 
new conception for computing equipment costs 
and amortization charges? What is the answer? 
Does the industry need a scrap pile? 


@ It is not exactly true that the paper industry has 
no scrap pile. It is a matter of record that even 
during the past three years there has been consider- 
able money spent by certain mills in replacing old 
equipment and in adopting newer ideas to offset the 
ravages of decreased volume and ridiculously low 
prices. These mills are in the minority of course, 
and there are many more that, for reasons of their 
own, have preferred to stand by and do the best 
they can. It is our opinion that these mills, that, 
unfortunately, are in the majority, will sooner or 
later be compelled to rehabilitate their equipment 
or retire from competition. Many of them are in 
such physical condition that any program of recon- 
struction would mean a complete rebuilding. 


@ The question of amortization of the investments 
that would be necessary for making these changes 
will have to be considered on a different basis be- 
cause it is not reasonable now to expect even the 
newest equipment to last indefinitely. 


@ Depreciation must be set up on a different basis 
to allow for this more rapid turnover of new ideas. 


@ There are other things that the paper industry 
needs far more now than a scrap pile; as for ex- 
ample, a consolidation of the Canadian print mills. 
With such a resultant unified management, the price 
of print paper could be stabilized at a profitable 
level; also a stoppage of the importing of cheap 
groundwood pulp and chemical pulps to this coun- 
try from countries that not alone have cheap labor 
but depreciated currency; also a removal of those 
paragraphs in the Sherman Anti-Trust Law which 
makes difficult intelligent co-operation and price 
stabilization on the part of manufacturers generally ; 
also a recognition on the part of bankers and busi- 
ness men generally that the paper industry both in 
Canada and the United States has already been over- 
developed and that there should be a cessation of 
the process for some time to come. 


Here is technocracy 
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We put these questions to a widely distributed 
group of executives. We urged that they speak 
out, and speak out they did on our promise 
not to quote sources. We were not searching 
for “the perfect plan” or the “new deal” for a 
perplexed industry, but we were probing deep 
for thought. Here it is, in all its variety. 


@ The exaggerated scrapping of paper machines 
will be the result of an expansion program which 
was based upon no economic demand but upon the 
foolishness or greed of investment bankers and pro- 
moters. The exaggerated scrapping of paper ma- 
chines will cause the recapitalization of the new and 
unnecessary facilities with loss of public investment. 


@ A paper mill town is a sad sight when the mill 
is forced to close down, and I believe a wide distri- 
bution of the industry is far better than to have it 
confined to a few large and so-called modern plants. 
There are a good many old machines in this country 
that are still operating and can produce in competi- 
tion with the most modern ‘equipment, and I feel 
that competition will always be sufficiently strong 
to scrap paper plants where physical condition or 
management is bad. 


@ We believe that over-production will find its own 
remedy. Several of the largest ventures in paper 
mill construction were not conceived with the idea 
of making a profit from the manufacture of paper. 
When these enterprises were launched, it was well 
known that there could be no market for the prod- 
uct, either immediate, or within any reasonable time. 
They were merely promotions for a profit to the 
promoters. Such ventures will fail, and eventually 
disappear. : 


@A scrap pile for real property is not sufficient. 
Avaricious and unscrupulous promoters must be in- 
cluded. The remedy which time will apply is noth- 
ing less than a return to old-fashioned honesty in 
business. 


@ I would not say that the paper industry needs a 
scrap pile any more than any other industry does. 
Of course, in industry as a whole it is evident that 
this process of scrapping obsolete machinery and 
obsolete plants is going on all the time and must so 
continue. 


applied at home 
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A SCRAP PILE-? 






@ Even honestly-managed paper mills may well 
consider the junk pile. There are three methods of 
considering depreciation—first, ignore it (this pro- 
cess is now in full swing)—second, to charge de- 
preciation on the books—third, to charge deprecia- 
tion, and then actually spend an equivalent amount 
of money for well-considered improvements. This 
third method is the only one which will perpetuate 
a paper mill enterprise. : 


@ No paper manufacturer can afford to wear out 
machinery, nor can any paper manufacturer reduce 
costs through methods of accounting. The condi- 
tion of the plant is vital. Actual physical deprecia- 
tion should not be permitted in any plant. Obsoles- 
cence should be immediately wiped out by intelli- 
gent replacement. 
. 


@ The paper industry does “need a scrap pile” and 
it is not alone among American industries in such 
necessity. 


@ Mortality of inefficient plants, like the abandon- 
ment of poor farm lands, would do much to re- 
adjust production to consumptive demands. 


@ Practical means to bring about this result are 
difficult to find. The social consequences of result- 
ing unemployment in specific communities are some- 
times a determining factor in decisions. 


@ Uniform methods throughout the industry, hon- 
estly applied, would help greatly. Such action 
would automatically tend to mortality on the part 
of the obsolete and inefficient plant, and this is as 
it should be. 
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@ Quite recently in one of his syndicated articles, 
Mr. Roger W. Babson, statistician, stated as I recall 
it,—that of the twenty-five million dollars now in- 
vested in mechanical equipment by the industry of 
this country it was fair to assume that $12,500,000 
was antiquated and obsolete. 


@ To my mind one of the things which has con- 
continued to defeat the effort of the paper industry 
to make real progress is that the majority of paper 
mill equipment has not been physically scrapped 
but merely junked from an accounting viewpoint. 


@ For the past thirty years paper mill reorganiza- 
tions have occurred, necessitated from various 
causes; sometimes ownership has passed thru bank- 
ruptcy and other legal proceedings, but in almost 
every instance machinery has been passed along 
generally at a very greatly depreciated value, to be 
operated by perhaps new owners, but unquestion- 
ably to make the product at a lower cost due to the 
lower capital investment. In other words, the in- 
dustry has allowed a vicious circle to be created and 
fostered which has inevitably brought about the 
“dog eat dog” condition now existing and forcing 
the price structure to suffer grievously. 
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DO WE NEED A SCRAP PILE? 


(Continued from pages 6 and 7) 


@I believe that any ‘thoughtful executive or engi- 
neer will readily agree that much of the industry’s 
trouble can be traced directly to its reluctance to 
scrap obsolete equipment; but I am convinced that, 
in a considerable measure, this is not entirely the 
fault of the executives or engineers of the industry. 


To fully appreciate the conditions which confront 
not only our own industry but many others, both 
related and unrelated, some consideration must be 
given to what has been going on in the industrial 
world during the past ten years. 


@ In recent months we have been repeatedly told 
that prosperity depends upon credit, and credit de- 
pends upon public confidence. Unfortunately and 
thru no fault of honest industry, public confidence 
went out of style with the crash of 1929. In the 
period from 1921 to 1929 a vast majority of the peo- 
ple were swept into a frenzy of speculation, in which 
values were placed upon industrial stocks far in ex- 
cess of their ability to earn. Not until 1929 did the 
public begin to realize that industrial earning power, 
and consequently industrial values, are rigidly con- 
trolled by the service which industry renders to 
mankind, and that values and earning power can- 
not be artificially expanded without end. As a re- 
sult of this realization, the pendulum swung from 
over-confidence to under-confidence, and industry 
found its well springs of capital dried up. 


@ During the same period of speculation there is 
little doubt that industry, as well as the investing 
public, failed to take note of the downward slope 
which all were pursuing, because the going was al- 
together too easy. In many instances industries 
failed to build up sufficient surpluses to enable them 
to scrap obsolete equipment in anticipation of the 
time when this should become a strict necessity for 
continued existence, and fondly believed that, effi- 
cient or inefficient, prosperity would go on forever. 


@ With the collapse of public confidence, our indus- 
try suddenly found itself with obsolete equipment 
and processes on its hands, with production costs 
higher than they should be, and with a public un- 
willing to invest. Industry must turn to the banks 
for loans to enable them to put in much needed and 
more efficient equipment. 


@ Unfortunately the banks are accountable to the 
public and unless they are staffed by men intimately 
acquainted with both finance and manufacturing, 
they are incapable of passing upon the merits or de- 
merits of industrial improvement. It is my opinion 
that among the long lists of vice presidents, which 
most of our larger banking institutions boast, there 
should be one with broad engineering training and 
equally broad manufacturing experience, capable of 
accurate and sympathetic understanding of the 
manufacturer’s problem. 
- 


@ We do not need to worry about social conse- 
quences due to improved machinery and adequate 
building construction to house new machines. If a 
man is employed, it makes no difference whether he 
is employed making paper or making improvements. 


@ If the plan is to stabilize the paper industry so 
that production will be in line with the consuming 
demand, as we see it, this alone will not do it. Why 
not work towards legislation to place all imports 
into this country on a gold basis, permitting export- 
ing mills to send in not to exceed shipments, say 
of 5 years average prior to 1932 and at a price not 
less than the correct cost of a similar product made 
in this country. The law to provide that the goods 
produced in the U. S. A. will not be sold at less 
than the accepted cost figure above referred to. 
Such a plan would put the paper industry back into 
profit and provide a fair wage for the labor and a 
fair price for raw material. 


@ Certain mills already closed and never to be re- 
opened speak for themselves. Low tonnage and 
high cost forms another group. Border line costs 
with fair capacity, presently closed because of trade 
conditions, form another element. Low cost, fair 
or high producers in continuous operation are the 
sufferers of the previously referred to ratings. At 
any time that the favorable group try to get a price 
for their production somewhat above cost, these 
other mills if respective rotation come into the 
market nullifying that laudable effort. 


@ Each grade or division of the industry should 
occupy itself in knowing its competition, location of 
mills and the condition of them. Segregated groups 
should arrange to control by purchase or lease the 
border line and the high cost operating plants, pos- 
sibly forgetting about the extremely high cost mill 
which is already down and out. This is a workable 
theory and much of a financial outlay is not re- 
quired from the progressive mills. It is capable of 
accomplishment without disrespect for our present 
prohibitions. To my way of thinking, it is just as 
important to control the higher cost mill as it is the 
border line operation. 
. 


@ Would go a little further and say+that “What the 
paper industry needs is a scrap pile for managers.” 
In other words, my feeling is that the main trouble 
with the paper industry today is rank mismanage- 
ment and unwillingness to govern our individual 
companies for the best interests of this country. 


@ Why should you and I worry our fool heads off 
about the scrap pile? The scrap pile, you know, is 
automatically taken care of by old Dame Nature 
herself ! 


q@ It is true there are a lot of machines that are still 
running after a fashion. Why throw them on the 
scrap pile when they still have a few kicks left in 
them? 


@ How would you feel when you get to be about 
seventy years old to have people tell you that you 
ought to be thrown on the scrap pile, that your use- 
fulness is ended, when there are many little things 
you still can do that will be a blessing to yourself 
and others? 
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DO WE NEED A SCRAP PILE? 


@ Any well regulated paper mill does have a scrap 
pile. But contributions to scrap do not occur be- 
cause of a depression, a season of the year, or even 
the age of the equipment. To illustrate this by a 
specific example,—we have in this particular mill 
equipment that was installed 12 years ago doing its 
work just as efficiently as it ever did, and will prob- 
ably continue for many years to come. Out in the 
scrap pile are the remains of other items of equip- 
ment which were replaced after one or two years 
of service, not because of age or wear, but because 
of inability to do the job assigned to them without 
excessive maintenance. When the period arrives 
that some of the equipment is amortized on the: 
books, it will still be on the job doing its work; 
efficiently, helping to maintain an average for the 
weaker ones passed on to the scrap pile. 


@ Technological progress in the manufacture of pa- 
pers, comparative to mass production in other in- 
dustries, has not contributed much toward unem- 
ployment due to increased production capacity. I 
make this statement without considering the news- 
print industry because I do not know how to figure 
out the newsprint situation and do not know any- 
one who can explain it to me. But in the finer 
grades, we are running at slower speeds and making 
a better quality of paper, better adapted to printing 
purposes than ever before, and having shown what 
can be done, it will be difficult to greatly increase 
capacity at the expense of quality, even with an in- 
creased demand. 


@ My plan for relieving the depression would be a 
campaign to urge our people to buy American-made 
goods. Even if they have to pay more money for 
the articles, it would be far better than paying a 
greater amount in the form of taxes to pay for doles 
and unemployment insurance. Stamp every article 
made in this country with “Made in U.S. A.”, and 
show the consumers the results possible, then watch 
the men go back to work. 


q@ I do not know why I have carried this discussion 
to such a length, but the problem has interested me 
exceedingly and I could not miss this opportunity 
to shed some tears on the shoulder of a kind-hearted 
editor like yourself. 


@ Anything of any value whatsoevey that is wasted 
is just that much loss to the world and to society. 
It cannot possibly help our economic society for us 
to destroy values, no matter how small these values 
may be. 


@ As for the used equipment in our mills, if we 
should destroy this equipment instead of making it 
over or selling it to someone else who would get 
the value out of it, why then should we not scrap 
our equipment before it needs replacement? Why 
not discard entirely our ideals of economy in the 
re-use of and reclamation of apparatus? Why not 
burn our clothes and buy all these things anew? 
Would this help the business world? 


(Continued from pages 6 and 7) 


@ The mills do have the pile all right but not in the 
right place. Seriously speaking, however, I agree 
most heartily with you in that this is the time of all 
times to bring a mill up to standard. I know just 
how hard it is to raise the money and also that no 
improvement should be attempted that cannot earn 
its keep in better product or reduced cost or both. 
However, in nearly all mills one finds equipment 
and method that could be corrected at nominal cost 
that would earn well and pay out. 


@ I absolutely do not believe in any change just to 
make a change and insist that well enough be left 
alone unless change can earn its right. There never 
was a better time to purchase new equipment or to 
make a change and the mills that do so will last 
and come thru with head above water. Those that 
just go along will pass out. I see a well defined 
move to check up and place themselves on a com- 
peting basis. I feel that in this industry there has 
been too much charging off depreciation on basis of 
wearing out without any charge for obsolescence. 
In other industry this has been otherwise. 


@ The industry not only needs a physical scrap pile, 
but also a mental scrap pile where a great many of 
the fixed ideas of the past can be thrown and allow- 
ed to rust away without holding back the march of 
progress. At the same time, finance and industry 
must come closer together and there must be a bet- 
ter mutual understanding of the problems confront- 
ing both. 


@ New materials and new processes have, almost 
over night, rendered obsolete equipment and pro- 
cesses that have been standard for years in the pulp 
and paper industry. Very little has been known in 
the past regarding the rate of obsolescence of many 
items in the pulp and paper field, and the industry 
has been too prone to continue the use of equipment 
and processes long after their efficient usefulness is 
over. Certainly a new view must be taken and new 
reserves must be set up for taking care of the ever 
increasing rate of discovery in new materials and 
process, which is constantly pointing the way to 
new economies or new efficiencies in production. 


@ It would be difficult of course to work out, but 
the paper industry as a whole would be much better 
off it it would establish a central agency into which 
could be paid a fraction of a cent per ton of the 
annual production of the members. This central 
agency might through proper channels undertake to 
acquire at scrap values the obsolete machinery now 
in many mills and might further arrange with the 
machine builders to absorb this old equipment at a 
better price than the scrap market, the difference 
being the contribution of the machine business to 
the improvement of the industry. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


—of the American Paper and Pulp Association and 
affiliated organizations, will be held at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City, February 13 to 16, 1933. 

The annual business meeting of the association will 
take place on Thursday, February 16, 1933, beginning 
at 10:30 a.m. At this meeting some of the most im- 
portant problems before the industry will be discussed. 
This meeting will be followed by a luncheon which this 
year will take the place of the Thursday night banquet. 
An outstanding business man will make the principal 
address at the luncheon. 

Arrangements have been made with the railroads for 
special rates to and from New York City for conven- 
tion week. The certificate plan is being used this year 
as during the past two years. 

The annual meeting of the National Paper Trade 
Association will be held the same week, beginning on 
February 13. 

In addition to the parent association, and its several 
committees, the following affiliated groups will meet 
in New York during convention week: American Wax- 
ed Paper Association; Binders Board Manufacturers 
Association; Bristol Board Manufacturers; Cardboard 
Manufacturers Association; Cover Paper Manufacturers 
Association; Empire State Forest Products Association; 
Glazed and Fancy Paper Association; Gummed Indus- 
tries Association; The Kraft Institute; Paper Makers 
Advertising Club; Salesmen’s Association; The Sulphite 
Institute; Supply and Equipment Section, Inc.; Writing 
Paper Manufacturers Association. 





HAWLEY PULP 


—& Paper Company, Oregon City’s mill, has emerged 
from a financial scrimmage of several months duration 
into the strong hands of a well-organized group of new 
players with no uncertain leadership. A number of the 
most active players in the past year or more have been 
taken out of the game. . 

Major Watson Eastman, president of Western Coop- 
erage Company, chairman of the bondholders’ commit- 
tee which recently had the task of adverting financial 
disaster for the paper firm, is the new president of Haw- 
ley’s, Western Cooperage interests having purchased 
control. Heretofore Blyth & Co., Inc., financiers, held 
control. 

Major Eastman’s title came to him—very much un- 
solicited—during the world war, from the outset of 
which he was engaged in lumber operations on the 
Pacific Coast and in Washington, D. C., for the gov- 
ernment. The title was found desirable to lend the 
authority necessary for transacting business in those 
belligerent days. 

Major Eastman in 1888 started in British Columbia 
the industry which is now the giant Western Cooper- 
age Company with plants in Vancouver, B. C., Seattle, 
Portland, San Francisco and Los Angeles, a highly 
trained staff of executives, sales experts, technicians, 
etc., and a payroll in normal times of up to 1500 men. 
He remarked that he liked to go into business in times 
of depression—his cooperage business was just getting 
started in the hard times of 1890—rather than in times 
of high prosperity. He could give no reason, he said, 
for Western Cooperage interests reaching out into this 
new field except that, like everybody else, they were 
hungry for business. 

John H. Smith, long connected with Western Coop- 
erage Company and known as Major Eastman’s right 
hand man, classed by business acquaintances as easy to 
meet but hard-boiled, is to sit at the biggest desk in 


Hawley’s elaborate executive office with the title of 
vice president and general manager. Considered a 
thoroughly capable business executive, though some- 
what new to the pulp and paper industry, he is to be 
the active head of the Hawley Pulp & Paper Company. 

In front of him will sit—when he’s not about the mill 
—Carl E. Braun, mill manager, experienced paper man, 
once electrical engineer with Crown Willamette Paper 
Company, later general superintendent for the Leadbet- 
ter mills, and more recently an engineer engaged in 
the construction of Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Com- 
pany’s sulphite mill at Everett, Washington. Mr. Braun 
is well known to the industry as an aggressive and 
progressive operating executive with a head full of 
ideas. 


Sole survivor among the former Hawley officers is 
Robert W. Peters, treasurer. He continues in that ca- 
pacity. Lewis Woerner, secretary and treasurer of 
Western Cooperage Company, is the new secretary of 
Hawley’s. 


Directors are Major Eastman, Messrs. Smith and 
Woerner, L. R. Banks, Franklin T. Griffith and E. S. 
Collins, all of Portland, these last three having been 
directors formerly, and Mansel P. Griffith of Seattle, 
also a former director and now sole representative of 
Blyth & Co.’s remaining interest in the company. 

Arthur Hosfeldt, formerly of the Portland paper 
jobbing firm of Scott-Hosfeldt Company and prior to 
that sales manager for Blake, McFall Company (now 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne), is Hawley’s new sales man- 
ager. 

Jack Johnson, recently employed by Crown-Willam- 
ette and formerly at the Hawley plant, cited by Mill 
Manager Braun as long experienced in Pacific Coast 
paper manufacturing, is the new paper machine super- 
intendent. He succeeds Dan Dupuis. 

Major Eastman says it is as yet too early to make 
any statements regarding mill changes or changes in 
grades or products, but that the management will be 
progressive. 

At one time, due to a heavy program of manufactur- 
ing from spruce timber, Western Cooperage sold chips 
to the Hawley plant, but, says Major Eastman, “We 
have nothing to sell Hawley now.” Western Cooper- 
age has large timber holdings and a logging railroad. 
Hawley has its own timber holdings, but during the 
past year has found it cheaper to purchase its logs 
from farmers who are eager to cut off their wood in 
these times. 


Felix Pagenstecher, whom Major Eastman succeeds 
as president and John H. Smith succeeds as general 
manager, says that he has no plans to announce as 
yet, but that he likes the Pacific Northwest and intends 
to stay here if that is feasible. 

George W. Houk, formerly executive vice president 
and more recently vice president in charge of sales, 
has a number of projects in prospect, but is not ready 
as yet to announce his plans. 





CANADIANS WILL MEET 


—in Montreal, January 25, 26 and 27, to attend the 
annual convention of the Canadian Pulp & Paper As- 
sociation. Harold Crabtree, president of the associa- 
tion, will present a medal at the annual meeting of 
the Technical Section for the best contribution along 
the lines of commercial research. This award will be a 
memorial to the late C. Howard Smith, founder of the 
Howard Smith Paper Mills Ltd. 
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THE CRISIS in the forest industries occupies a 
central place among the pressing problems of the day, 
touching as it does, directly or indirectly, the interests 
and activities of nearly every branch of forestry. The 
situation in the forest industries has its analogies in 
previous recessions which have resulted in large over- 
production with its train of industrial and social con- 
sequences. The situation has assumed the proportions 
of a crisis, because of the world-wide depression, the 
collapse of consuming power here and abroad, the ac- 
cumulated forces pressing for the liquidation of timber, 
new factors of competition, and exceptional difficulties 


of finance. 


One must recognize that any critical economic and 
industrial situation is the resultant of many factors and 
forces, often complex in character and difficult fully to 
appraise. One of the most important of the fundamen- 
tal factors bearing on the present situation is the 
character of ownership of the forests of the country. 
It is a point of weakness in the foundation of our 
industrial structure and constitutes one of the greatest 
obstacles in building a sound system of forestry. It is 
a primary element in the instability of production, in 
unrestrained and often unintelligent competition, in 
uneconomic development of timber in given localities, 
in retarding uniform practices and procedure in the 
industry, and in enhancing the difficulties of protection 
and forestry practice. 


The outstanding fact is that the timber of the country 
is owned by hundreds of thousands of proprietors, and 
that a very large part of it is under heavy pressure 
for liquidation. Widespread ownership in small units 
was a cardinal principle of the government in distribut- 
ing the public land. Individuals and companies ac- 
quired their forest properties during a period of rapid 
industrial expansion and increasing demand for lum- 
ber, and under circumstances calculated to encourage 
speculation. It was inevitable that sooner or later all 
the owners should endeavor to realize on their prop- 
erty, by sale or operation of the timber. Rapid ex- 
pansion of the producing plant of the industry came in 


It is in times of depression that the vision 
is shortened, that attention is diverted from the 
problems of the future to the more pressing 
problems of the present. Forestry, in any well 
rounded meaning of the term, is essentially a 
long-time proposition, which explains why 
neglect arising out of present considerations 
may serve to change entirely the nature of 
forest ownership. 
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REVOLUTION 


in forest ownership 


By HENRY S. GRAVES 
Dean, Yale Forestry School, Yale University 


This is a summary of a paper entitled “Some 
Critical Issues in Forestry”, presented by Dean 
Graves before the annual meeting of the Society 
of American Foresters, San Francisco, December 
15-16, 1932. 


natural sequence. Every year’s accumulation of invest- 
ment charges, taxes, and protection costs increased the 
pressure to enlarge production and to liquidate timber 
capital. 


There have been no adequate controlling influences 
at the source, no correlation of development of prop- 
erties of different owners, no means of relating pro- 
duction to consumption, no effective barriers to the 
flood of liquidation. For a time expanding markets 
may take care of such a situation, but not for long. 
The torrent of production overtakes even normal in- 
dustrial expansion and increased demands. But with 
shrinking demands due to industrial depression and 
to competition with substitutes and with foreign tim- 
ber, a crisis or even a collapse in the forest industries 
is unavoidable. Hence it is that the leaders of industry 
have been seeking to discover some way to control 
production. At every turn, however, one encounters 
the weaknesses of our system of land ownership. 


Mr. Wilson Compton, secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, stated before the 
U. S. Timber Conservation Board that: “The total pri- 
vately-owned saw timber is equivalent to about 50 
years’ reserve of raw material at the present rate of 
timber cutting. Twenty years’ supply on the basis of 
present taxing systems is all that a well-ordered lumber 
manufacturing enterprise can afford to carry. There 
is, accordingly, the equivalent of 30 years’ timber 
reserve supply in private ownership which the lumber 
manufacturing enterprises can not afford to carry, and 
which financially can not carry itself.” 


Thus we have a great reservior of timber that ought 
to serve the country’s needs for many years and be 
the basis for support of the producing and distributing 
industries, but it is without control and constantly 
threatens to deluge the market far in advance of real 
needs and to wreck our industrial structure in the pro- 
cess. The very wealth of raw material becomes a source 
of industrial weakness. The industry frankly acknowl- 
edges that it is unable to carry the great reserves of 
timber now in its possession to the time when the raw 
material will be needed and might be developed in an 
orderly manner. 


If the industry is unable to carry the reserves of 



















































































































































































standing timber, what is the situation regarding cut-over 
land? It is well known that the aggregate area of cut- 
over land now tax delinquent runs into millions of 
acres. I share the anxiety of many persons that this 
process will extend very widely in the South and West. 
I look to see investments in cut-over land marked off 
in the next few years on a large scale and the areas 
abandoned because the owners cannot afford to pay 
the taxes and protection costs, let alone any invest- 
ment charges that may adhere to them; or perhaps in 
some cases the owners may transfer them direct to the 
government or the states. The serious feature of the 
tax-delinquent land problem is that most of the states 
are not prepared for it. In some cases the land re- 
verts to the states, in some to the counties, and in some 
to the towns. For the most part there is no adequate 
authority or policy, no administrative machinery, and 
no funds, to handle a land problem of such magnitude 
as this promises to be. 


Thus we see the likelihood of a very large proportion 
of the present cut-over land in the timber states pass 
out of private hands. Does this mean the lands now 
covered with mature timber will also be abandoned by 
the owners after cutting? In short, must we acknowl- 
edge that the industry is able to retain ownership of 
forest land only during the period of exploitation, and 
that then the public must in one way or another re- 
capture it after the mature timber has been removed 
and the lands in most cases have been reduced to ai 
poor condition for the restoration and future growth 
of the forest? If this is really the case let the fact 
be fully recognized, for it is of momentous significance 
in building a permenent land use policy for the nation. 


During the past year or so numerous proposals have 
been made by representatives of the forest industries 
and by foresters to promote greater industrial stability 
and at the same time to achieve the purposes of for- 
estry. Some of these concern such matters as better 
organization of the industry, standardization of prod- 
ucts, improvements in manufacture and merchandising, 
and more effective associated effort in various ways. 
Other proposals call for public measures involving 
legislative or executive action by the states or the Fed- 
eral government. Among the proposals necessitating 
public action are the following: 


1. A change in the system of forest taxation. I do 
not think that any of us fail to realize the urgency of 
the problem of forest taxation. It cannot, however, be 
separated from the problem of taxation of agricultural 
and other classes of land and must be considered in 
connection with other sources of revenue in the rural 
communities, public expenditures, and a series of other 
matters related to public finance. We should not de- 
lude ourselves or attempt to delude the public in the 
belief that a reduction of the annual burden of taxes 
on standing timber will have a material effect in pre- 
venting the pressure for liquidation, nor will a change 
in the tax system in itself induce timberland owners 
to hold cut-over land for future growth of timber. An 
unsound system of taxation is one of the obstacles to 
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Must we acknowledge that industry is able to retain owner- 
ship of forestry land only during the period of exploitation? 
If this is fact, it is of momentous significance. 








stability in land use, but it is only one and the correc- 
tion of this difficulty does not reach the root of in- 
stability. 


2. Reduced competition of public timber sales. Tak- 
ing the industrial situation of the country as a whole 
this factor has been grossly exaggerated. So far as the 
sale of National Forest timber is concerned, some large 
sales have been made in the last ten years that prob- 
ably would not have been made if the present condi- 
tions could have been foreseen. During the last six 
or seven years especially there has been a deliberate 
policy of conservation on the part of the Forest Serv- 
ice and many—requests for sales involving hew plants 
and large production have been denied. The effect of 
sales from the Indian Forests and from the revested 
Oregon and California and wagon road land grants in 
Oregon have certainly served as an unsettling factor in 
the local industry. The policy of sales on the National 
Forests is an administrative matter and is already on 
a basis of conservatism. With respect to the revested 
land grants, I urge that the revested Oregon and Cali- 
fornia and wagon road land grant lands in Oregon 
be added to the National Forests or be brought under 
similar administration, this to be accomplished by ap- 
propriate amendment of the Act of June 9, 1916; and 
further, that legislation be sought to organize the un- 
alloted Indian Forests, wherever appropriate, in perma- 
nent forest reservations upon which the timber may be 
handled under long term plans of sustained yield. 


3. Contributions from the National Forests in lieu of 
taxes. Associated with the problem of conservatism in 
the sales of public timber and also with the problem 
of conservatism in the sales of public timber and also 
with the problem of taxation, is the form of contribu- 
tion by the Federal government toward the support 
of the counties in which the National Forests are sit- 
uated. At the present time the government contributes 
25% of the gross receipts, derived from the National 
Forests, to the states for the benefit of the counties 
where the receipts originate. This is in addition to 
moneys expended directly for roads and other improve- 
ments. This contribution is in lieu of taxes. The re- 
turns in a given county depend on the amount of busi- 
ness transacted by the government. If a large sale is 
under way there is, during its life, a considerable re- 
turn to the county. In neighboring counties there may 
be very little return. Thus the contribution of the gov- 
ernment to local schools and roads is unevenly distri- 
buted and not certain or regular from year to year. 
Naturally there is great pressure in many localities for 
timber sales in order to bring in a new industry and to 
secure a larger contribution from the government to- 
ward local expenses. I venture to suggest that the 


Private Ownership? 
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Forest lands are drifting rapidly into a public ownership 
by federal, state or other units, making necessary a recasting 
of ideas on the value of privately held timber. 


present system of federal contributions be revised, with 
a substitution therefor of a plan of systematic annual 
contributions to all the counties in which National For- 
ests are located, more nearly analogous to the taxation 
of private forest properties. There is ample precedent 
for such a plan in the policy of a number of states 
which return to the localities a regular annual tax from 
the state reservations. 


4. Encouragement of mergers. Even with the adjust- 
ment at conan cod sitter taatares I have mentioned, the 
problem of instability of control and policy in the 
management of private timberlands would not be 
reached. In some instances the merging of lands into 
stronger and more permanent units will doubtless take 
place and should, in my opinion, be given encourage- 
ment. Every acre of land that can be brought under a 
strong type of ownership is an element in stability. 
Mergers offer the opportunity for sustained manage- 
ment of the forests and the application of the best 
practices in utilization, maintenance of high stand- 
ards of product, and economical methods of merchan- 
dizing. There are, however, practical limitations to the 
extent of such mergers. Their influence on the major 
problems under discussion would be largely regional, 
as for example, in the North Pacific areas. 


5. Agreements to So aor ag A further 
proposal relates to- € action by members of the 
manufacturing industry to control production. The 
ultimate objective is to stabilize price. At the present 
time the Federal anti-trust Iaws stand in the way of 
agreements to control production. If legislation were 
sought in Congress to modify the anti-trust laws, the 
first question that would be asked is whether the pro- 
posed joint action by the members of the industry 
would be feasible in practice. It seems to me that con- 
trol of production by an over-capitalized industry, par- 
ticularly when this over-capitalization is due in con- 
sderable part to the ownershp of more timber than the 
operator can carry, is impractical. Agreements might 
operate for a time, but sooner or later some individ- 
uals, especially those operating at high cost, would be 
forced to cut timber beyond the quota and to sell at 
prices below the standard, in order to meet special 
obligations which they have assumed. Such schemes 
are no novelty in the lumber business and all have in- 
variably failed. Economic forces will break down any 
attempt at arbitrary quotas of production and efforts 
to peg prices. 

6. In cts. Still another suggestion was 
set forth in the report of the Timber Conservation 
Board, namely, that “interstate compacts appear to af- 
ford practicable and desirable means of advancing the 
cause of timber conservation, controlling timber cutting 
and establishing and enforcing production quotas.” 


Public Ownership? 


I have already expressed my views regarding the effort 
to control production by enforcing arbitrary quotas. 
The proposal of the Timber Conservation Board ap- 
pears, however, to reach further than that. It suggests 
the possibility of state control over timber cutting and 
making this a matter of interstate action where eco- 
nomic conditions require it. If the proposal involves 
the effort to stabilize land management, and the ap- 
plication of the principle of local or regional sustained 
yield, selective logging or other woods practices, with 
a policy of liberal public co-operation, it touches the 
foundations of our economic problem and merits the 
most careful study. 


7. Sustained yield. It is gratifying that the principle 
of sustained yield management on private tracts has 
gained such favorable consideration. Sustained yield 
management is the essence of forestry, carrying with 
it the control of production. in proper balance with 
growth and involving the necessity to provide for for- 
est replacement. The introduction of the principle 
represents the change from liquidation to systematic 
management of land for continued forest production. 
How far private owners can be induced to introduce 
the system and how far, under prevailing conditions, 
the movement will serve as a factor in controlling pre- 
mature production remains to be seen. 


8. Federal purchase of surplus timber. One of the 
conclusions of the Timber Conservation Board is that: 
“The expansion of federal and state land acquisition, 
especially of timber lands now in private ownership 
which should be held in reserve for many years, is 
sound public policy.” Some have gone so far as to 
urge that the Federal government actually acquire’ 
large amounts of standing timber, issuing bonds for the 
purpose, if necessary. I wish that the Federal govern- 
ment owned this timberland today. If it did, we would 
not be in the present quandary. But I am not prepared 
to endorse a plan of acquiring these lands by purchase. 
The extension of federal acquisition to+ ge 
amount of mature timber is, in my judgment, out of the 
question. I believe that some way must be found for 
private ownership to handle the timberland in its pos- 
session. This may involve changes of ownership, de- 
flation of capital values, and perhaps large individual 
losses. But I cannot see the justification of the public 
taking over the burden of these timber reserves at the 


heavy charge on general taxation that inevitably would 
be involved. 


9. Auxiliary-pubtic—forests: It has been suggested 
that surplus timber land might be brought under the 
aegis of the state or government in some form of part- 

ership. Has this suggestion been fully canvassed? 
Thas it might be possible to create a form of auxiliary 
public forest composed of privately owned lands which 
the owners are unable to carry through long periods 
of time or cannot handle in ways essential in the pro-' 


tection of the interests of the state. A number of s 
biouly: than 0. apemnah-ob-snaiiienp- un Ube Toe 


the most part these provide for the state sharing in 
(Turn to page 17) 














CENSUS 


The Bureau of the Census announces that, according 
to a preliminary tabulation of data collected in the 
Census of Manufacturers taken in 1932, the produc- 
tion of paper and paperboard in the United States in 
1931 by establishments engaged primarily in the manu- 
facture of these products amounted to 9,381,850 tons, 
valued at $631,106,209 (at f. o. b. factory prices), a 
decrease of 15.8 per cent in quantity and of 30.1 per 
cent in value as compared with 11,140,235 tons, valued 
at $903,301,140, reported for 1929, the last preceding 
The total for 1931 is made up 
as follows: Paper and paperboard produced for sale, 
6,939,706 tons, valued at $498,202,661; produced and 


biennial census year. 


Table 1.—Summary for the Industry: 1931 and 1929 











Pct. of 
—1931— —1929— Dec. 
Number of establishments 650 685 — 5.1 
age earners (average 
for the year) ?_.___. 87,683 103,320 —-15.1 
Wages” $103,851,800 $140,398,374 -26.0 
Cost of materials, fuel, 
and purchased electric 
WE cents $383,420,390 $574,607,978 -—33.3 
Products total value?__._. $684,971,197 $967,186,026 -—29.2 
Paper and paperboard_.°$563,320,889 °$817,024,663 -31.1 
Made for sale__________. $498,202,661 $715,145,798 -30.3 
Made and transferred 
to other plants of 
same company -_.. $ 65,118,228 $101,878,865 -36.1 
Products other than 
paper and paper- 
ae ae $121,650,308 $150,161,363 -19.0 
Value added by manu- 
EY nc nc tana $301,550,807 $392,578,048 -23.2 








‘Not including salaried offi and ployees. The average number 
of wage earners is based on the numbers reported for the several months 
of the year. This average probably t the ber that 
would have been required for the work performed 7 all had been con- 
tinuously employed throughout the year, because of the fact that manu- 
facturers report the number employed on or about the 15th  f of each 
month, as shown by the pay rolls, usually taking no account the pos- 
sibility that some or all of the wage earners may have m on part time 
er for some other reason may not actually have worked the entire 
month. Thus it becomes necessary to give equal weight to full-time and 
part-time wage earners in calculating the -—_ e, and therefore the aver- 
age may overstate hat the ull-time employment. For 
this reason the quotient obtained by Gividing the amount of wages by 
the average number of wage earners can not be accepted as representing 
the average waze received by full-time wage In “"g com- 
parisons between the figures for 1931 and 1929, the possibility that the 
proportion of part-time employment was larger in one year nm in the 
other should be taken into account. 

*Manufacturers’ profits can not be calculated from the census figures 

use no data are collected for certain expense items, such as salaries, 
interest on rent, dep: i taxes, e, and advertising. 

*In addition, paper and paperboard to the value of $67,785,320 for 
1931 and $86,276,477 for 1929 were produced and’ consumed in the 
same plants in the cture of c paper products. 


*Value of products less cost of materials, fuel, and purchased electric 
energy. 
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shows paper industry shrinkage in 1931 












transferred to other_plants of the same companies, 
1,259,025 tons, $65,118,228; produced and consumed in 
the same plants in the manufacture of converted paper 
products 1,183,119 tons, $67,785,320. The total reported 
production of paper and paperboard in 1930 was 10,- 
169,140 tons (value not called for in questionnaire). 

The 1931 production was distributed by kind and 
quantity as follows: Standard newsprint, 1,203,862 tons; 
hanging paper, 85,375 tons; catalogue paper, 89,382 
tons; poster, novel, news-tablet, lining paper, etc., 135,- 
924 tons; book paper, uncoated, 1,208,674 tons; cover 
paper, 23,520 tons; writing paper, 487,598 tons; wrap- 
ping paper, 1,401,667 tons; paperboard, 3,847,823 tons; 


Table 2.—Paper and Paperboard—Production, by Class and 


Quantity—1931, 1930, and 1929 


(A census of the paper industry is now taken annually. For the odd- 
numbered years the same class of data are collected as for other manu- 
facturing industries covered by the biennial census but the canvass for 
the even-numbered years is restricted to the collection of condensed data 
on production and on paper-making machines in use.) 


Quantity (tons, 2,000 pounds) 











Class— 1931 1930 1929 
2 Pee eee 9,381,850 10,169,140 11,140,235 
Newsprint, standard, in rolls 
and in sheets______..__________ 1,203,862 1,226,086 1,409,169 
Hanging paper —_..._.______.- 85,375 106,427 101,002 
Catalogue paper __.._____________ 89,382 114,588 111,771 
Book paper, uncoated... 1,208,674 1,389,500 1,497,912 
Cater pager 2... 23,520 40,059 28,072 
Writing paper 487,598 574,681 607,590 
Wrapping paper total. 1,401,667 1,580,489 1,605,783 
Sa eee 199,780 1353,227 215,777 
ae 867,743 865,444  °7846,468 
Other 334,144 361,818 543,538 
Ce 394,623 362,355 387,811 
Absorbent paper 76,592 81,813 90,800 
Building paper —.-_.--.._. 395,359 468,730 659,178 
Poster, novel, news - tablet, 
oe ee 135,924 § 150,649 
Other paper 31,451 163,696 1 39'311 
Paperboard, total _....__._..._. 3,847,823 4,060,716 4,451,187 
Container board __.____ 1,903,792 1,914,633 2,255,537 
Folding box board... 905,710 1,012,736 991,285 
Set-up box board... 562,176 653,177 599,665 
Building board 114,054 123,589 131,969 
Binders’ board 32,703 47,669 64,165 
| ae ee as 74,102 73,491 47,233 
Leatherboard 9 __.....____.... 26,715 17,754 24,228 
OES SSE a 4,000 3,568 11,901 
NE Sen he 224,571 214,099 325,204 








1Reported as “‘Sulphite manilas, etc.” 
1929 and 1931. 


"Includes data for 134,234 tons of “sulphate, for bags.” 


Not comparable with figures for 











tissue paper, 394,623 tons; absorbent paper, 76,592 tons; 
building paper, 395,359 tons; other paper, 31,451 tons. 

The statistics for 1931 and 1929 are summarized in 
Table 1; Table 2 gives condensed production statistics 
for 1931, 1930, and 1929; Table 3 presents detailed pro- 
duction statistics for 1931. All figures for 1931 are 
preliminary and subject to revision. 


Table 3.—Paper and Paperboard—Production, by Class, Kind, 
Quantity, and Value: 1931 


Quantity (tons, 
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Class— 2,000 lbs.) Value 
Paper and paperboard, aggregate_____. 9,381,850 $631,106,209 
Produced for sale 6,939,706 498,202,661 
Produced and transferred to 
other plants of same company 1,259,029 65,118,228 
Produced for use in same plant. 1,183,119 67,785,320 
Newsprint, standard, in rolls and 
in sheets 1,203,862 63,686,999 
ing paper 85,375 5,767,483 
Catalogue paper 89,382 7,064,325 
Poster, novel, news-tablet, lining, 
etc., paper 135,924 9,624,477 
Deen peer, tee 1,208,674 120,282,799 
Machine-finished, sized, and 
super-calendered _....._.____. 952,142 94,977,883 
Body stock for coated paper... 199,946 18,345,062 
Lithograph paper —.........- 10,036 1,081,260 
Offset paper 23,454 3,146,490 
Text paper 1,435 244,778 
Other book paper-...____-._. 21,661 2,487,326 
Cover paper 23,520 4,371,668 
Writing paper (fine), total. * 487,598 77,865,416 
One hundred per cent rag___. 11,141 6,933,661 
Less than 100% to 50% rag_.- 25,494 9,769,865 
Low iat 20 e: se 43,083 10,255,860 
Sulphite bond —... = 246,971 31,304,209 
Other chemical wood-pulp writ- 
ing paper 106,909 91,601,821 
Wrapping paper, total__..._____ 1,401,667 110,885,376 
Unbleached sulphite wrapping. 156,701 13,239,803 
Bleached sulphite wrapping... 28,473 3,070,984 
Sulphite for bags... 14,606 1,294,033 
Kraft, total 867,743 58,714,568 
For bags 346,629 22,480,058 
Other 521,114 36,234,510 
Bogus and screenings..._.______.. 25,701 1,151,299 
Greaseproof 10,774 - 1,755,817 
Glassine 37,666 6,684,742 
Heavy (mill wrappers, etc.)-....... 41,336 1,865,479 
Rope, jute, etc 33,850 5,443,834 
round wood and chemical 
manila m 29,664 2,276,119 
Tag board, light manila board, 
eS SS Ee ae 35,200 3,270,206 
Other wrapping paper, includ- 
ing vegetable and other imita- 
tion parchment! —_...._.___. 119,953 12,118,492 
Tissue paper, total 394,623 45,041,174 
High-grade 57,409 10,155,353 
Manila and No. 2 white. 44,950 5,306,032 
Napkin 22,610 2,974,738 
Toilet 150,652 14,319,971 
Towel 53,521 4,679,913 
Waxing 65,481 7,605,167 
Absorbent paper, total._._.______ 76,592 14,774,037 
Blotting 9,565 1,775,628 
Filter 972 274,845 
Matrix 4,106 1,551,676 
For vulcanized fiber____.. 10,484 1,519,628 
Other absorbent paper, includ- 
ing paper for parchmentizing! 51,465 9,652,260 
Building paper, total 395,359 18,129,372 
Sheathing paper —_..______.. 26,341 791,407 
Felts 318,827 14,003,836 
Asbestos-filled and asbestos paper 44,002 3,010,647 
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Table 3—(continued) 

Other building paper... 6,189 323,482 
Other paper 31,451 4,500,750 
Paperboard, total —..__..____ 3,847,823 149,112,333 

Container board, total __.._... 1,903,792 62,155,094 

Liners— 

Kraft 495,766 18,498,067 

Conese tae 574,391 19,979,809 
Chip (plain and test)... 552,016 14,828,307 
Straw (for corrugated-con- 

TEE ES 281,619 8,848,911 

Folding box board (bending), 

total 905,710 37,946,800 
Manila-lined (all lined boards) 604,460 24,476,622 
Patent-coated _...._._______. 179,464 8,865,286 
Other folding box board (in- 
cluding shell and unlined 
boards) 121,786 4,604,892 
Set-up box board (nonbend- 
ing), total 562,176 16,055,441 
Chis and sree 260,833 7,192,992 
Newsboard 216,806 5,818,053 
Other (including tube, egg- 
case filler, pasted news, and 
pasted chip boards)... 84,537 3,044,396 
Building board, total... 114,054 7,524,422 
Wall board 48,183 3,072,009 
Insulating board —........_... 60,307 4,086,201 
Other building board 5,564 366,212 
Binders’ board 32,703 2,177,414 
Campo, wet 74,102 8,045,898 
i, eS 36,424 4,471,381 
Other cardboard __...__._______. 37,678 3,574,517 
*Leatherboard 26,715 2,581,467 
Pressboard 4,000 822,828 
Other board 224,571 11,802,969 








1Not shown separately to avoid disclosing output of individual estab- 
lishments. 





GOVERNMENT 


—paper requirements are estimated by the Public Prin- 
ter for next year at 42,000,000 pounds, as compared 
with 53,100,000 pounds in the previous year. The 
envelope requirement have also been reduced from 48,- 
805,000 to 39,578,000. 

Bids are now being taken for 184 lots of paper. They 
will be opened on January 30. 

Changes in specifications this year tend toward im- 
provement in quality and simplification of specifica- 
tions. Changes include: limitation of acidity in book, 
bond, and other grades; increase to 15% in ash re- 
quirement of printing and mimeograph; increased fold- 
ing endurance; improved erasing qualities for bond pa- 
pers; quicker absorption in blotting papers. 

Some big items: 3 million pounds of news print; 
7,870,000 pounds of m. f. book; 2,830,000 pounds of 
super-calendared book; 1,580,000 pounds mimeo; 
3,758,000 pounds writing; 4,760,000 pounds bond; 
8,000,000 pounds postal Bristol board; 30,155,000 kraft 
envelopes. 





FINNISH EXPORTS 


—of paper during the first ten months of the current | 
year totaled 234,508 metric tons compared with 224,-/ 

530 metric tons during the corresponding period in’ 
1931. Exports of wrapping papers, with the exception 

of greaseproof papers, were about on a level with last | 
year, while exports of newsprint show a rise from 156,- 

577 tons to 164,043 tons. Writing paper exports were | 
also larger—showing an increase from 1,937 tons to | 
2,051 tons. 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Some answers on 


WHERE, OH WHERE, have the orders gone? 
What’s holding up business? Are paper prices too 
high? Will a “normal” paper market be with us soon 
again, or are we in for a “new era” of permanently 
lower per capita paper consumption? 


These are some of the questions we asked the trade. 
The high spots of the answers are presented herewith. 


Some say that the word “inventory” no longer has a 
place in Webster’s except as an archaic term. The 
jobber’s shelves are nearly bare. He hasn’t any in- 
ventory. He does business out of a hat. The mills 
haven’t any inventory. They carry it in the pulpwood 
pile. And some of them even carry the wood inventory 
on the stump. 


Is recovery in the paper industry being delayed by 
a hoarding of orders? No, said most of them. Rising 
prices and inflation avoided the paper industry for the 
decades that industry in general was on the boom. The 
high tide of prosperity demanded a flood of paper to 
carry on the legitimate business and the hooey. Now, 
when there is no business, there is no need for paper. 
There is no pent-up demand, no hoarding of orders; 
the need for paper is in exact-relation to the activity 
of industry and, with that activity at the lowest point in 
years, orders for paper are few and far between. 


Some insist that there is delayed consumption, but 
point as an explanation the continued lack of confi- 
dence, this in turn generated by the growing knowledge 
that the depreciated currencies of foreign competitors 
are resulting in a shift in which the merchandise con- 
sumed in the United States is more and more being 
produced in foreign countries. Says one executive: 


“Industry after. industry is. being honeycombed by 
this foreign competition. Until legislation is passed 
which takes care of this situation I do not see how 
domestic business can pick up ond carry on.” 


Again, “A lot of business is held up awaiting release, 
but the only release I can see will be a general better- 
ment of conditions, a resumption of payrolls, and a cer- 
tain amount of confidence in the future.” 


The answer, another asserts, depends at what point 
of the vicious circle you begin your interpretations. 
He adds, “The uncertainties which are before every 
business today makes the average business man not 
alone cautious, but conservative. Nearly everyone 
seems to be working from the viewpoint that a dollar 
saved is a dollar earned.” 


Opinion is divided on the question, “Are we facing 
an era of permanently lower per capita paper con- 
sumption?” 

One more optimistic answer holds that “per capita 
consumption will decrease only so long as deflation 
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WHAT'S HOLDING UP ORDERS? 








continues. When general activity increases, per capita 
consumption will follow in the same ratio, but general 
activity cannot be restored until the fourteen billions 
of capital or credit destroyed in the liquidation is placed 
once more-in the channels of trade.” Another holds 
that in the “luxury” items the consumption may be 
lower, but “through the introduction of new innova- 
tions for household use there will be an increase.” 


One executive, harking back to the difficulties in the 
paper industry brought about by the depreciated cur- 
rency problem, points to a “realignment of distributing 
channels” and “not only a lower paper consumption 
per capita but a permanently lower consumption per 
capita of practically everything else.” He amplifies 
this with the statement, “As the wheels of domestic 
commerce slow down, fewer people will be employed in 
this country. Those who are employed’ will receive 
lower wages and salaries. There will be fewer, if any, 
dividends paid except perhaps by the importing coun- 


tries.” 


Rather a ticklish question this next one, “Is there 
still some feeling that paper prices are too high?” But 
a very tangible question! You could hardly expect 
a manufacturer, pressed hard ‘in a battle with costs, to 
admit any froth in today’s prices. Yet, the question 
was propounded in cold blood with disinterested specu- 
lation as to the general relation between prices of all 
commodities. There must be a balance somewhere. 
The pocketbook has just about so much budget for 
paper. Some commodities, as we know, are distress- 
ingly low. The index as a whole is low. What, then, 
of paper? ‘ 


This answer aroused interest. “Very few paper men, 
and probably none of those not connected with our 
business, realize that paper prices have been on the 
downward path since 1920, or for twelve long years. 
Even during the high tide of prosperity which we en- 
joyed four or five years ago, paper prices had been on 


Here is a further digest of opinion, follow- 
ing that presented last month, on the burning 
question of “Is recovery being delayed by a 
hoarding or orders?” Do your own views stack 
up with these which are drawn from young 
bloods and graybeards alike? Will 1933 really 
be the year of recovery? Or have you a better 
word for it, such as “stabilization” or “r P- 
tion”? 
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the downward path for a long time and inventory losses 
were taken continually by the paper dealer. 

“After each drop the paper merchant hopes that it 
will be the last. He can not imagine how prices will go 
any lower. Believing that he has arrived on safe 
ground he swallows his inventory loss, only to find out 
not long thereafter that a new reduction has been put 
into effect by the mills. It seems that there is no limit 
to how low paper prices can go.” 

A mill man, manufacturing a widely used specialty, 
reported that after each price reduction business would 


be stimulated for about six weeks, would then slump - 


again. After- watching that phenomena for a few 
times, he issued a new price list, with an increase in 
prices, “with the result that from that day to this we 
have been swamped with business.” 

That the jobber feels safer with higher prices was re- 
flected in a number of answers, of which this bit from 
a mill executive is illustrative: “Several of the more 
intelligent and experienced buyers frankly admitted 
that prices were too low and asked for a price advance.” 

Says another; “Lower prices in paper will not increase 
volume because no matter how low these prices may 
be put they can still be driven lower by foreign coun- 
tries with depreciated currencies. The paper industry 
can not save itself by obtaining a higher tariff on those 
items already protected and tariff protection on those 
items now on the free list because the pulp and paper 
industry cannot prosper while the nation at large is 
being ruined. That is a point which should be borne 
in mind by everybody concerned.” 

One jobber of long experience frankly admits -that 
“some paper prices are too high.” He adds that he 
makes the statement not because he wishes to deny the 
manufacturer a profit, but because these certain items 
are in disparity with relation to other items more, oh 
much more, deflated. He cites among the holdouts: 
higher grade rag content papers, cover papers, and bris- 
tols. 

“What some mills are gaining today in the way of 
higher prices, they are losing in lack of volume. Some 
of them are down to a ridiculous extent.” 

Confidence! That’s the thing. Seemingly the great 
lack of it is doing more than anything else to put a 
bad kink in business. Practically all those who replied 
placed the cause of trade stagnation in the wholesale 
lack of confidence. 

Said one, “Improvement in industry will come when 
confidence can be restored, not alone in the consumer 
of paper, but in those who are in control of the paper 
industry. That is another way of saying that business 
revival awaits the time when we business men will have 
confidence in each other.” 

Among the commentaries on this point of confi- 
dence was some urging that “merchants and mills co- 
operate with their trade associations and submerge their 
individualities for the benefit of the entire industry.” 

And here’s a thought that’s a good one to tuck in 
at the end of an article like this. There’s a note of 
self - spanking, have-you-learned-your-lesson-little-boy? 
in it. And it sees some good old-fashioned sunshine 
peeking through those black, black depression clouds. 
It goes like this: 

“Based on a lower standard of profits, increased vol- 
ume of business, and a deflation of some very fancy 
ideas which all of us possessed, we can look to the future 
with confidence. There will not be so many dollars 
to go around, but when you get hold of one it will 
go a lot further. While there may not be so many 
families with two homes, two cars, and three radios, 
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we will see the time when luxuries, in a modified sense, 
will be available to all of us within a year or two as 
these same luxuries were available to us three or four 
years ago. This whole mess has been a wonderful 
lesson. It has brought home very forcibly the point’ 
that contentment and happiness are not bound up in 


the almighty dollar.” 





REVOLUTION IN FOREST OWNERSHIP 
(Continued from page 13) 

the tax: burden and requiring a proper handling of 
the -forest. In the present case-the plan would be to 
incorporate in auxiliary state forests those areas which 
fall in the reserve-timber category and are beyond the 
power of private ownership to carry without public aid 
of some kind. The land and timber would remain in 
private ownership and the owners would continue to 
manage the property. The state would have an inter- 
est in the enterprise, on the one side through its con- 
tribution in sharing the tax-burden and providing other 
forms of aid, and on the other side in exercising a con- 
trol over the time atid manner of timber operations, 
in accordance with principles covered in the articles 
of agreement. There would be more likelihood of 
federal aid in protection and possibly in lending credit 
in an undertaking of quasi-state character than in pure- 
ly private undertakings. 

10. Public control. The present situation in the for- 
est industries and in forestry generally has been in- 
duced by unrestrained liquidation of timber. We are 
seeking some method of control of premature cutting 
of timber. Most of the proposals that have been made 
involve some action by the public. If all the sugges- 
tions for a remedy were carried out, the needs of in- 
dustry and the public generally would still not be met. 
I believe that the idea of control of prodaet6n will 
have to be carried still further and that this will be 
accomplished through restrictions bythe public applied 
to timber Iand management, with a view to insuring 
a sustained yield in a region, in a locality, and where 
feasible on individual properties. It would be expressed 
in measures designed to prevent premature removal of 
timber or growing trees which ought to be left standing 
in the woods. In the long run it is the principle of sus- 
tained yietd that will furnish the key to stabilizing pro- 
duction. It will not be really effective, however, unless 
applied to all the forests in a given economic region. 
In short some form of public control of forests is 
likely to be brought about through the sheer necessity 
to stabilize industry and to assure the continuance of 
industrial activities in the several states or regions, as 
well as through the necessity to provide for national 
needs of products from the forest. 








HERALD “BUYS AMERICAN” 
—under the heading, “Herald Switches to American- 
Made Paper,” Editor Rupert L. Hamilton of the West 
Seattle Herald announced on January 12: 

“Buy American!” 

“The Herald has taken up the slogan which is sweep- 
ing the country. And it is backing up the phrase with 
immediate action. 

“This week the Herald switches to American-made 
paper. Where we formerly used almost a ton of Ca- 
nadian paper every week, the stock is now coming from 
an American mill, giving work to Americans in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

“You can do your part to increase American payrolls 
by insisting on American-made goods. Let’s get pros- 
perity back by circulating our money at home.” 
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WEEK-END ACCIDENTS 


.... Compensation laws may need revision 


A PHENOMENON of the times in Oregon pulp 
and paper mills is the number of accidents, particularly 
those that result in minor injuries, that occur along to- 
ward the end of the week—frequently they happen on 
the last working day of the week. 

It is also noteworthy that while most mills nowadays 
are working short weeks of five to three days, under 
the present state compensation laws compensation is 
still paid on the basis of a full week. The injured 
workman is paid for each working day from the day 
he is hurt until he is officially recovered, whether the 
mill is running or shut down. 

Pulp and paper mills are not the only industrial plants 
which are working on a short week, nor are they the 
only ones that are experiencing an alarming upturn of 
the accident curve on the last working days of the 
week. In logging, lumber and road construction, a 
very noticeable climb in injuries has been recorded, it 
is reported, over these last few depression years. 

This is one of the chief reasons why for the past 
several weeks executives of leading operators in the 
major industries—pulp and paper, canning, logging, 
lumber, etc—have been at work hammering together 
a bill to revise the compensation laws of Oregon. 

The National Safety Council, as a neutral body, 
has served as a referee in ironing out differences as 
to legislative needs between various industries, labor, 
the state accident commission, and allied interests. Ed- 
win R. Brown, division manager of the council, has 
been an extremely busy man attending committee meet- 
ings. George P. Berkey, vice president, Crown Willam- 
ette Paper Company, as one of the committee charged 
with preparing the new measure, has devoted consider- 
able time to the work. 

The new bill, still in the making, is to provide a three- 
day waiting period, during which compensation will 
not be paid. A number of other bills are also under- 
stood to be ready for introduction, some calling for 
up to five days of waiting time. 

It is the thought that this waiting period will elimi- 
nate a lot of expense for small-time-loss accidents. And 
that a considerable decline in week-end accidents may 
result. ; 

Well-advised operators know that SAFETY work 
pays, that accidents can be reduced by SAFETY edu- 
cation of management and workers and by providing 
necessary safeguards. There are still operators, how- 
ever, in nearly all, if not all, industries who either 
do not know this or else ignore it. And the safe oper- 
ators have to pay accident losses of the unsafe ones, 
who keep the average up to an unnecessarily high level. 
In Oregon, under present laws, a pulp or paper plant 
or any other plant coming under the compensation 


act must keep its annual accident cost to the state down 
to 70% of the amount paid in to the state before it 
gets any credit for its experience. At 70% it is credited 
3% on its next year’s payment to the state. The maxi- 
mum amount of credit allowed is 20%. 


It is proposed to introduce a merit system, whereby 
an 80% experience will entitle the operator to a 5% 
reduction and thereafter he will get 5% credit for each 
10% reduction in cost, being entitled to a maximum 
credit of 50%. That is to say on the following year’s 
operation he will pay 50% of the base rate instead of 
the full base rate for his industry. On the other 
hand, if his experience is bad, he will be penalized up 
to 50%, so that at worst he will pay 150% of the base 


rate. 


In the past the base rate for an industry has had to 
be changed from year to year. This way it will remain 
practically constant and the individual units will pay 
according to their own experience. 


At present insurance companies are able to do what 
the state cannot do. They can insure an operator with 
a good experience rating at considerably below the base 
rate, whereas the state is unable to reward him sufh- 
ciently for his SAFETY efforts and therefore is apt 
to suffer the loss of the best operators from its rolls, 
which naturally must result in a general increase of the 
base rate. The 50% maximum credit allowance should 
enable the state to compete with the private insurance 
companies. 


The bill calls also for optional compulsory insurance 
under which the employer can insure with the state, 
with a private company or provide his own insurance. 
Some efforts are being made to force through monopo- 
listic compulsory insurance by the state. 

Proponents of the new bill are looking for a tough 
fight at this legislative session, as opposing interests 
are expected to marshal strong forces against the 
measure. 





EVERETT PULP 


—and Paper Company, pioneer book paper makers of 
the Pacific Coast, are planning a number of minor im- 
provements in their plant at Everett, Washington. The 
work is in the nature of bringing some of the equipment 
up to date, modernization for reduction of manufactur- 
ing cost and improvement in quality. 

William Pilz, secretary-manager of the company, re- 
turned last month to the plant after a visit to the East 
which extended over the period of one month. 

It is learned that a successor to the late Frank Killeen, 
paper mill superintendent, will arrive in Everett shortly. 


His identity has not been disclosed. 
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SAFETY + 


+ be careful —first, last, always 



























How does good housekeeping 
directly prevent accidents? 


Adequate storage space encourages employees to keep 
tools and material out of aisles and walkways. The 
marking of aisles and passageways in departments also 
minimizes the hazard of tripping or stumbling over 
objects, and tends to expedite the movement of stock 
in process. Arrangements for the removal and dis- 
posal of waste material decrease many of the common 
tripping or falling hazards and serve to prevent acci- 
dents caused by employees stepping on up-turned nails 
or other sharp objects. The maintenance of clean floors 
and the removal of oily or greasy accumulations or 
other substances which would cause slipping, are im- 
portant from a safety standpoint, particularly in loca- 
tions adjacent to machinery, floor and wall openings, or 
places where sharp or heated materials are used. 














Accidents caused by falling material usually are pre- 
ventable by well designed storage spaces, properly piled 
stock, and close supervision. After the completion of 
a job, the prompt removal of loose boards, tools, rig- 
ging material, ect., from overhead positions improves 
the appearance of a property and largely eliminates 
this cause of personal injury and damaged equipment. 














PULP AND PAPER MILLS IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 
Statement of Accident Experience for November, 1932 











Total 
Hours Worked Accidents ’ Frequency Rate Days Lost Severity Rate Standing 






Company— 


















Grays Harbor Pulp & Paper Co., Hoquiam —......._.. .-.... 46,426 0 0 0 0 1 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., eset 8 SEES 0 0 0 0 2 
Fibreboard Products Inc., Port Angeles -. Seca ee Ee 0 0 0 0 3 
Everett Pulp & Paper ©o:; Everett __..... EEE 0 0 52 .876 4 
Inland Empire Paper Co., Millwood a : are 44,709 0 0 42 .939 5 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Longview _ 37,809 0 0 48 1.269 6 
Longview Fibre Co., Longview facade etait edison: Soames 1 10.0 21 .210 7 
Rainier Pulp & Paper i See 1 19.1 .076 8 
Crown Willamette Paper Co., Camas _ EET 5 26.1 200 1.045 9 
Puget Sound Pulp & Paper 'Co., Bellingham asec) * ee 1 36.8 .147 10 
Washington Pulp & Paper Corp., Port a - Lecstses tates stietct 42,760 2 46.8 55 1.286 11 
Fibreboard Products Inc., Sumner... - ee 1 47.5 x .380 12 
Columbia River Paper Mills, Vancouver ot ORC SES ee 31,660 2 63.2 18 569 13 
National Paper Products Co., Port Townsend — _.. eee 5 80.7 80 1.291 14 





The go wwereay mills did not report—Pacific Straw Paper & Board Co., Pacific Coast Paper Mills. The following mills were not in operation—Everett 
Pulp & Paper Co. (West Tacoma Plant); Tumwater Paper Mills; St. Regis Kraft Co.; Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., Anacortes; Shaffer Bex Co. 
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THE PULP MARKET 


—was very weak at the turn of the year, weak to the 
point of nearly complete extinction. Nor can the im- 
mediate future be held up as at all bright. Industrial 
production is at a low ebb, purchasing of commodities 
is extremely conservative, price is dominating. 


Among the events of the month was the agreement | 


of the Scandinavian producers of kraft pulp to curtail 
production and to reduce the base price, ex-dock East 
Coast ports, from $30 to a new low of $25 per ton. 
Between Sweden and Finland, the former curtailing 
25% and the-latter 15%, effective January 1, it is 
expected to withhold 200,000 tons from the market in 
1933 of this grade. The new low “established” price 
is mainly a case with history catching up with events 
as the $25 price has for some time been quoted and 


shaded. 


As the year closed advice from abroad indicated a 
tendency to further shade sulphite pulp prices. Distress 
sulphite has been unsettling the market for some time, 
one very disturbing factor being the resale of pulp by 
paper mills which felt themselves to be overstocked. 

Latest plan of the European producers is to establish 
several grades for sulphite, with a differential of $2 per 
ton between each grade. This scheme would probably 
be applied to both bleached and unbleached pulps. 

Imports of chemical pulp in 1932 were generally low- 
er than they were in 1931, but relatively they were 
maintained at a very good level, failing to fall off to 
the same extent that paper production as a whole de- 
clined. In other words, imported pulp held better than 
its “normal” proportion of the total business done in 


the United States. 


For the first ten months of 1932 kraft pulp imports 
stood at 242,722 long tons, only 10,000 tons below the 
corresponding period of 1931. Unbleached sulphite 
pulp imports declined from 438,825 long tons to 378,698 
long tons in the ten-month comparable periods of 1931 
and 1932 respectively. Bleached sulphite imports fell 
off very little, dropping from 265,041 long tons in 1931 
to 255,621 long tons in 1932 for the ten-month periods. 

Groundwood pulp suffered badly in price. Scan- 
dinavian producers at the close of the year were report- 
ed as maintaining a firm position, but the Canadian 
situation was weak. First grade Canadian groundwood 
was reported available for prompt shipment at $12 and 
$13 per ton. Scandinavian prices were about $18 per 
ton ex-dock East Coast. 

At the close of December prime quality foreign 
bleached sulphite was quoted at $35 per short ton 
(prices ex-dock New York); prime, strong, unbleached 
sulphite at $27; prime Swedish kraft at $25. 





PAPER AND PULP IN 1932 


Commenting upon the pulp and paper industry in 
1932 and its prospects for 1933, S. L. Willson, president 
of the American Paper and Pulp Association, summar- 
ized conditions as follows: 

“The decline in the domestic production of pulp 
and paper which began in 1931, continued until July, 
1932, when a low level was apparently reached. In 
the latter half of the year the production trends re- 
mained practically level, although some grades gave in- 
dications of rising. Withal, however, the industry is 
operating at about 50% of capacity. 

“In the first half of 1932 price levels changed but 
little. In the latter half, however, substantial reduc- 


tions occurred in practically all grades, bringing prices 
as a whole to levels that are materially below those of 
1913. 


Although the downward movement was appar- 





ently checked at the end of the year, immediate reversal 
does not seem likely until the volume of sales increases. 


“In the competitive selling of paper, which has been 
the most intense that the industry has ever experienced, 
there has been a marked breakdown in trade practices 
and customs in many grades that has added to the 
chaotic condition of the market. The destructive char- 
acter of the abrogation of trade customs is being recog- 
nized, and some groups of manufacturers are under- 
taking cooperative efforts to reestablish the uniform 
fundamentals of marketing. 


“The wood pulp industry has undergone a more 
marked deflation than has paper manufacture, because 
of the unsettled conditions in international trade. Im- 
portations of chemical pulps have been maintained at 
near former levels, but the domestic consumption has 
fallen off in harmony with the decline in paper use. 
The result has been manifested in a sharp reduction in 
the sales of domestically produced pulp. Furthermore, 
many mills which normally manufactured their own 
pulp requirements have switched to foreign pulp. 


“Moreover, the industry wiews with apprehension the 
sale of foreign-made paper at below-market prices. 
Heretofore, the volume of these sales has not been im- 
portant, but the low prices that are being quoted have 
exerted a strong influence upon domestic prices. This 
condition is due chiefly to depreciated currency compe- 
tition. 

“The industry as a whole is going through a period 
of drastic cost reduction, probably the most severe 
test that it has ever experienced. Costs of materials 
other than wood pulp have been reduced and the costs 
of pulpwood have decreased in some instances to lower 
levels than have existed since the beginning of the 
century. There has been a general reduction in wage 
rates throughout the industry, but these reductions have 
been in most cases not more than 15%. 


“The industry does not look for an immediate up- 
turn of important proportions. Operations are being 
planned on the basis of a gradual increase in business 
over a relatively long period, in which increase in vol- 
ume of sales must precede prices. In the meantime, 
every effort must be made to protect the industry’s re- 
sources and its market outlets. This is beyond the 
means of the individual manufacturer; it is an industry 
job in which all must participate.” 





“Reverting to the situation in our domestic 
business today, we find one heartening factor in 
the existence of a tremendous latent or potential 
demand for commodities—a demand that is ready 
to exert its reinvigorating influence just as soon as 
an unmistakable rift in the economic clouds is 
seen. In the fields of ‘capital goods’, we find that 
a great deal of industrial equipment has become 
ebsolete, needing to be replaced by new and more 
efficient machinery. Industrialists realize this per- 
fectly. They keenly appreciate the desirability of 
acquiring the better devices now available, and 
thus there is a ready market for large amounts of 
productive goods awaiting the first evidence of a 
sustained upturn.”—Roy D. Chapin, Secretary of 
Commerce, in a statement of Conditions at Present 
and Prospects for the Future, issued on December 
31, 1932. 




















SCOTT-HOSFELT COMPANY 


—with Whitely-Clark Company, Portland Sanitary Sup- 
ply Company, Coast Chemical Company and American 
Brush Manufacturing Company, has organized the 
Portland Janitor Supply Association for the purpose 
of stabilizing the prices on toilet paper, paper towels 
and other janitor supply items. The prices on the two 
former articles have been sadly unprofitable for some 
time because of competitive price cutting. Leslie M. 
Finch of Scott-Hosfeldt Company has been elected as 
secretary and weekly meetings are held in the Scott- 
Hosfelt offices. 

“The result has been very encouraging,” says Ver- 
non C. Scott, president of Scott-Hosfeldt, “as there is 
better cooperation in the arrangement of prices in both 
paper and janitor supply items. While the association 
is young, it is receiving the enthusiastic support of each 
member and I believe this is the biggest step forward 
that has been made in several years in constructive 
cooperation in making a legitimate profit in the janitor 
supply business.” 





VERNON C. SCOTT 


—president of Scott-Hosfeldt Company, has purchased 
the interest in the business of Arthur Hosfeldt, vice 
president and sales manager, who has become sales 
manager for the Hawley Pulp & Paper Company. 
Ralph D. Finch, who has been with the firm for the 
past five years as assistant sales manager and who has 
been associated with the paper trade in this territory 
for the past ten years, succeeds Mr. Hosfeldt as vice 
president in charge of sales. 

A. E. Hansen continues as first vice president and 
secretary-treasurer, but is to reside in Eugene as man- 
ager of the A. E. Hansen Paper Company, which has 
been organized to serve the Southern Oregon territory. 

The firm is resuming its original name of Packer- 
Scott Company, under which it operated for many 
years. However, there is no financial or other connec- 
tion now between the Packer-Scott Company of Ore- 
gon and the Packer-Scott Company of Washington. 





EUGENE SINGER 


—5757 Franklin Ave., Hollywood, California, is start- 
ing in business early in January under the trade name 
of “Contract Paper Company”, with headquarters in 
Los Angeles and a sales office in San Francisco, con- 
centrating exclusively on selling contract tonnage for 
direct mill shipments to chains, department stores and 
buying groups. 

Mr. Singer states, “through my previous connections 
with the Hawley Pulp & Paper Company and the pa- 
per trade on the Pacific Coast I have recognized the 
importance of establishing a specialized paper sales ser - 
ice to fit the particular requirements in this field.” 





GENERAL PAPER COMPANY 


—of San Francisco has acquired the Standard Paper 
Company of, the same city. Effective January 3, 1933, 
the Standard’s customers are being served from the 
General Paper Company’s extensive stock at 568-576 
Howard St. 

Manager W. B. Reynolds states that the change will 
mean a total sales force of about twelve active men 


whose efforts for the “ages will be confined to the 


San Francisco metropolitan area. 
No announcement had been made at the time of this 
writing regarding reorganization of executive staff. 
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A BILLION-DOLLAR PAPER 


—industry—seventh basic industry in the country— 
through representatives, has contracted for a block of 
2,100 square feet of exhibit space in the Graphic Arts 
Pavilion of A Century of Progress, Chicago’s 1933 
World’s Fair. 

The exhibit will show the manufacture of paper, 
pulp and paper products, and their industrial, com- 
mercial and domestic uses. 

One of the plans is to exhibit a paper kitchenette 
apartment. The walls, for instance, will be of wall- 
board covered with wallpaper. The floors will be cov- 
ered with paper rugs. Furniture will be made of 
pressed paper. Food will be prepared in paper bak- 
ing dishes and served in paper dishes on a table set 
with paper tablecloth, napkins, dishes and cutlery.” 

The exhibit will be in the name of the Paper Foun- 
dation, organized for that specific purpose and having 
on its board of governors one representative each from 
the leading paper trade associations—American Paper 
and Pulp Association, Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry, Western Paper Merchants Asso- 
ciation, Chicago Paper Association, American Pulp & 
Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association and National 
Paper Trades Association. 





PORTLAND 
—division of Blake, Moffitt & Towne held its annual 


sales meeting during the holiday season and as cus- 
tomary capped the business sessions with an informal 
banquet. Dinner was held at the Sign of the Rose with 
Manager Clinton L. Shorno presiding. 





BOOK PAPER TRADE CUSTOMS 


—were adopted at a recent meeting of the book paper 
manufacturers of the United States. A revised set of 
rules has been published. 

Subsequently the committee, at the request of mer- 
chants, set January 1, 1933, as the date for these cus- 
toms to go into effect. The rules will apply to un- 
coated and coated two sides book paper in all markets 
in the United States. 

A unique feature in the revised trade customs is the 
provision of stating separately upon the invoices the 
extra charges in the case of making orders and of light 
weights. This provision was made at the request of the 
merchants as an aid in policing the customs. 





MONASTERY TEXT 


—which is manufactured by the Everett Pulp & Paper 
Company of Everett, Washington, is shown to good 
advantage in a very modern tone broadside recently 
issued. A chess game is the motif, and the sales 
emphasis is on “your move”. 

Monastery text is an eggshell paper. Its good points, 
the Everett company stresses, include smoothness, even- 
ess, alike on both sides, full-bodied, opaque, and yet in- 


expensive. 





MEAD CORPORATION 


—has acquired the plant of Dill & Collins Co. at Phila- 
delphia and will operate it as part of Mead’s extensive 
holdings. Mead took over the Dill & Collins receiv- 
ership. The Philadelphia plant has a daily capacity of 60 
tons of high grade book and coated papers. Grellet 
Collins remains as president of Dill & Collins, but four 
Mead men have been added to the board, namely: 
George H. Mead, Sidney Ferguson, H. P. Caruth and 
C. R. Vandecarr Jr. 
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R. S. HATCH 


—has joined the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Pulp Divi- 
sion. As a result of a recent decision by the directors of 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company to establish a research 
department, R. B. Wolf, manager of the Pulp Division 
of Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, at Longview, Wash- 
ington, has been commissioned to build the foundation 
of such a department at Longview. The aim of the re- 
search department will be to study problems dealing 
with the conversion of wood into marketable products, 
the development of special fiber qualities to meet the 
specific needs of the paper and other pulp consuming 
industries, and the conversion of mill waste into useful 
products. 

R. S. Hatch, a well known technical man in the pulp 
and paper industry, has been chosen by Mr. Wolf to 
head the new department, and will immediately take 
up his new duties at Longview. 

For the past five years Mr. Hatch has had charge 
of technical development of Pulp Bleaching Corpora- 
tion and has had much to do with the perfection of the 
chlorination bleaching process, so successfully intro- 
duced by that company. 

Mr. Hatch brings to his new position a wide experi- 
ence in the technical and operating field of the indus- 
try, as well as valuable experience in the manufacture 
of fine organic chemical products and dyestuffs. 

Mr. Hatch was trained as a chemical engineer and 
specialized in the field of organic chemistry. He spent 
several years as research chemist and plant manager in 
the production of synthetic perfumes, medicinal prod- 
ucts and dyestuffs. In 1912 Mr. Hatch became chief 
chemist of Crocker McElwain Co. and shortly there- 
after was promoted to the position of general superin- 
tendent. During this period, Mr. Hatch was responsi- 
ble for laying the foundation for testing methods for 
the evaluation of wood pulp as a paper making raw 
material. In addition to his knowledge of fine papers, 
he is thoroughly familiar with the requirements of the 
better grade wrapping manufacturers, having been in 
charge of the manufacture of waxing and grease-proof 
papers at the Hamersley Manufacturing Company for 
about five years. 

Mr. Hatch is one of the original members of T. A. 
P. P. I., is a past president of the association and has 
been actively identified with its work for many years. 
He has served on a number of the association’s com- 
mittees and has a wide circle of friends in the indus- 
try, both in this country and in Canada. 





J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING 


—Corporation has recently completed the rebuilding of 
the Stratton Furnace Settings installed several years 
ago at the Bridgeport, Pa., plant of the Continental- 
Diamond Fibre Company. 

Originally two Stratton furnaces were installed under 
two Heine 435 H.P. boilers in battery setting and de- 
signed to operate at 200% rating. Recently, however, 
it was decided to remove the center wall to a point just 
above the first tube row and convert the two units into 
one with an output of 45,000 to 50,000 pounds of steam 
per hour. 


This has been done and the unit is now running 
steadily at that output with an average actual evapora- 
tion of 11.2 pounds of steam per pound of coal. 

One-half inch bituminous slack is run through a 
hammer mill with 4” screen, then fed direct to the 
furnace and burned in suspension. There is no notice- 
able discharge of fly ash from the stack. 
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NEWS PRINT UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF CHEMICAL PULP 
—production in Canada during November, 1932, Short Tons—Based on Commerce Reports 
amounted to 161,334 tons and shipments to 164,327 SULPHITEB— ‘ Day aga =A 
tons, it is stated in the News Print Service Bureau’s [jnbleached 49,466 53,014 423,442 491,450 


bulletin. Production in the United States was 81,662 Bleached 


sph raragtag Aha aes 37,722 29,169 286,294 299,935 
tons and shipments 83,922 tons, making a total United 























States and Canadian news print production of 242,996 Total 87,188 82,183 709,736 791,385 

tons and shipments of 248249 tons. During November, Finland 9,678 9,024 93,266 93,273 

21,195 tons of news print were made in Newfoundland ew ———————__— Re — dae — 
. : “ orway > ? 9 

and 844 rn oe ” wer the total Spagheos Sweden 31,325 32,926 247,647 317,135 

WOR PLCGucHoR Ter Cie Men amounted to ; Canada 20,292 24,562 191,566 256,869 

tons. Other Countries —__.__. 5,718 2,392 27,934 31,165 
The Canadian mills produced 283,984 tons less in the eile ‘aalinesiite 
first eleven months of 1932 than in the first eleven a re 


‘ Sulphate— 1932 =: 1931 1932 1931 
months of 1931, which was a decrease of 14%. The Unbleached ole ete 29,966 30,682 271,845 290,062 


output in the United States was 134,849 tons or 13% Bleached 2,279 2,225 21,485 20,660 
less than for the first eleven months of 1931, in New- 

















foundland 20,369 tons or 8% less, and in Mexico 2,190 tot ——__. 32,245 32,907 293,330 310,722 

tons less, making a North American decrease of 441,- + eco a = “a ered 
orway ’ 11, 3, 

se oe pe 13%. Papas ‘I led Sweden 22,240 19,533 202,619 211,692 

tocks of news print paper at Canadian mills totalle y nse a 4411 7,762 35,794 49,821 

45,461 tons at the end of November and at United Other Countries 399 114 1,516 1,467 


States mills 30,581 tons, giving a combined total of 
76,042 tons compared with 81,295 tons on October 31. WAGE CUTS 





NORTH AMERICAN PRODUCTION —ranging from 5% to 10% were made effective 
on . OS January | in all branches of the Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
nada tates oundian exico ota. ° ° 
1932—November __. 161334 81.662 21.195 844 265,033 Potation. In a statement to employes announcing the 


- Eleven Months_1,770,424 928,799 250,100 11,781 2,961,104 downward revision, the reason for the action was stated 
1931—Eleven Months 2,054,408 1,063,648 270,469 13,971 3,402,496 


1930—Bleven Months 2,319,368 1,182,929 263,611 12,917 3,778,825 to be the general decline of prices and tonnage. Specific 
1929—Eleven Months 2,495,628 1,274,486 234,377 17,403 4,021,894 : : ae : 
1928—Eleven Months 2,173,498 1,293,663 212.071 15.257 3.694.489 ‘mention was made of the increased competition in 
1927—Eleven Months 1,900,313 1,363,988 185,263 12,882 3,464,646 domestic markets brought about by the depreciated 
192 even Months _.1,714,020 1,542,415 169,256 11,898 3,437,589 . . 

1925—Eleven Months 1,385,234 1,393,637 83,240 11,695 2,873,806 ‘moneys of foreign nations. 


JAPAN’S IMPORTS LAKE ST. JOHN 


—of chemical wood pulp in October, 1932, were as —Power & Paper Co., Ltd., bondholders met at Toronto 
follows (amounts stated in lbs.): from Canada, 2,673,- last month and adopted a resolution appointing a com- 
867; from Norway, 1,218,133; from United States, 3,- mittee to cooperate with the trustee to investigate the 
986,933; from Sweden, 3,799,867; from Germany, 2,- affairs of the company and make suggestions looking 
431,600, and from Europe, 469,067. Total, 14,579,467. toward reorganization. 














IMPORTS OF PULP WOOD AND WOOD PULP INTO THE UNITED STATES BY COUNTRIES 


NOVEMBER, 1932 


Compiled by the U. S. Départment of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
(Figures Subject to Revision.) 





PULP WOOD 

P Rough —— Peeled. ee ee 
Spruce Oth Spruce Other Spruce Other 
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Sov. Rus. in Eur, ____.. isles ied siceeace 5,842 a Ss eae a ee 
ae 4,242 es 23,227 200,620 5,641 33,491 15 ee hee a 
Me ecik 4,242 ee 29,069 263,418 5,641 33,491 15 | ere 


Total Imports of Pulpwood, November, 1932—38,967 Cords; $325,127. 











WOOD PULP 
Chemical Chemical Chemical Chemical Soda Pulp, 
Mechanically Ground Unbleached Bleached Unbleached Bleached Unbleached 
Unbleached Bleached Sulphite Sulphite Sulphate Sulphate and Bleached 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons 
COUNTRIES— 
Austria aera is she aantas 130 Re es ce rpg eee 
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1,138 49,516 4,429 150,498 329 
1,027 en 























oe ene Ae 45 ieee. 222. 

4,861 196,251 1,882 44,574 _. 
Sb Miad cial etc thal Rshten edited Se, BA tee 204 ae es Nae eas 
1 190 3,138 1,135 14,571 33,3881,001,040 3,956 154,903 26,243 782,863 Ey Rese 
Canada 46,204 374534 3,519 118,022 13,851 774,311 1,231 69,063 1,427 125,649 170 6,028 
Total __________s«419,322 343,061 2,960 48,352 63,654 1,916,417 28,639 1,319,970 34,034 1,052,272 1,756 134,222 170 6,028 





Total Imp , All Grades of Wood Pulp, November, 1932—150,535 tons; $4,820,322. 
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CANADA’S PULP EXPORTS 


—in November were slightly larger than in the pre- 
ceding month but smaller than the exports during 
November, 1931. 


According to official figures issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, total exports of pulp of all kinds, 
chemical and mechatiical, in cali see amounted to 
50,130 net tons, valued at $1,002,605, compared with 
47,207 tons of a value of $944,145 in October last, and 
56,116 tons of a value of $1,122,338 in November, 1931. 


Of the total exports in November last, 45,231 tons 
of a value of $904,633 were to the United States; 528 
tons of a value of $10,573 to the United Kingdom, and 
the remaining 4,369 tons of a value of $87,399 to other 
countries. 


Exports of bleached sulphite from Canada in No- 
vember totaled 17,589 tons, valued at $917,339, against 
18,928 tons of a value of $958,412 in the preceding 
month, while shipments of unbleached sulphite were 
5,970 tons of a value of $171,223, against 3,696 tons of 
a value of $73,921, and of kraft pulp 4,454 tons of a 
value of $278,471, compared with 4,468 tons of a value 
of $276,380. Exports of groundwood amounted to 
20,788 tons of a value of $436,570, contrasted with 
19,651 tons of a value of $423,863 in October. 





SOVIET RUSSIA’S PROGRESS 


—in the production of paper during the past few years 
remains far behind the provisions of the five years plan. 
The plan for 1931 provided for the production of 611,- 
000 metric tons of paper, including 154,000 tons of news 
print, 105,000 tons of other printing paper, and 95,000 
tons of writing paper. Actually, only 497,000 tons of 
paper, including 294,000 tons of news print, other print- 
ing, and writing papers, were produced. 

The plan for 1932 provided originally for the output 
of 800,000 tons of paper, but in view of the disappoint- 
ing results of last year’s efforts, was later on reduced 
to 677,000 tons, according to the Moscow “Izvestiya” of 
August, 1932. Of these 677,000 tons, 157,000 tons were 
to be produced in the first quarter, a similar quantity in 
the second, 177,000 tons in the third, and approximately 
185,000 tons in the fourth quarter. 

In reality, however, only 122,500 tons were produced 
during the first three months of the year, and approxi- 
mately 118,000 tons in the succeeding three months. As 
a result the output during the first half of the current 
year remained behind plan provisions by 77,000 tons of 
paper and 13,400 tons of cardboard, the deficit in print- 
ing and writing papers amounting to 41,200 tons. 








CONGRESS 


Sixth at Main Street 
Portland, Oregon 
s 
= AN INVITATION 
==, to lumbermen—who ap- 
- preciate a hotel favorably 


ocated within the business 
area. 


200 rooms—all with baths. 
Splendid garage facilities. 
a 
Moderate rates. 

+ 
Marshall B. Grenfell 








Resident Manager 





| Not too tight 
ut just right] 


Your stretch roll can make or 


break your felt. 


Coach your machine tenders on 
the proper way to put on a felt 

. on the proper way to adjust 
it. Bear in mind that excessive 
stretching is likely to rupture it 
or close the pores . . . narrow the 
trim . . . reduce general effect- 
iveness. If you would obtain 
maximum water extracting serv- 
ice and long life, run your felts 
at the proper tension. , 


Above all use ORR FELTS. We 
make them for all branches of 
the industry and for all paper 
machine requirements. The felt 
best suited to your particular 
need is available in the ORR 
LINE. 


Pacific Coast Representative: GEO. S. MEDDIS 
1650 No. Point St., San Francisco, Calif. 


The Orr Felt & Blanket Co. 


Piqua, Ohio 
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